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Axis Feels War Strain 


Germany 


EFFECT OF GERMAN-SOVIET WaR ON 
GERMAN ECONOMY 


An immediate effect of the German- 
soviet war, at least from a short-range 
viewpoint, is that it deprives Germany 
for the time being of food and raw ma- 
terials from the Soviet Union which 
Reich leaders and press repeatedly de- 
clared to be of decisive importance in 
“preaking” the Allied blockade of Ger- 
many and continental Europe. Speak- 
ing on June 12, 1941, in Vienna, Herr 
Walther Funk, Minister of Economics, 
stated that the value of Germany’s trade 
with the Soviet Union had increased ten- 
fold since the last peace year and that 
during the last 2 years the U.S. S.R. had 
become one of the four principal trading 
partners of blockaded Germany, along 
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What has been the immediate effect of the German-Soviet war 
on German economy ... What reasons do German circles 


give for the decline in coal output . 


. . What measures enacted 


in Germany and Italy reflect the “Strain?” 


Finally, one of the most important re- 
sults of the establishment of an eastern 
front from the White Sea to the Black 
Sea is the cessation of all transit trade 
to Germany from middle-eastern and 
far-eastern countries, which means the 
stoppage of imports of soybeans from 
Manchuria, of cotton, hides, rice, and 
other products from Iran and Afghanis- 
tan, quite apart from the quantities of 
rubber, tin, and other war-essential prod- 
ucts that might have penetrated into 
Germany via Siberia during the first 2 


available since the beginning of the war, 
there are indications that the output of 
German coal mines has been declining 
since the beginning of 1941. German 
circles give two principal reasons for this 
decline: First, the necessity of employing 
a large number of workers who lack the 
training and experience of the old miners 
has lowered the efficiency of mine labor; 
secondly, the long working hours, com- 
bined with a certain war weariness, is 
reported to have affected adversely also 
the output of the old miners. 


S j years of war. Thus, with Germany's The growing shortage of coal is also 
17 ao Sapend Rumania, and Sweden. invasion of the Soviet Union, the ring of odin pies. Ne ~e reports that ex- 
e nature of Soviet supplies was of : 
17 P the Allied blockade of Germany and of ports of coal and coke from Germany to 
equal importance to Germany’s war , : 
11 , isti German-dominated Europe becomes allied and occupied countries have de- 
economy, consisting of such products as : . 
barley, petroleum, cotton, manganese  °™Plete. clined since the beginning of the year. 
18 ‘ a te ‘ It is reported that for several months 
ore, asbestos, and apatite. Although the CoAL AND OIL DEVELOPMENTS po é 
= uantities of these essential materials Italy has not obtained from Germany the 
19 ested since September 1939 have Although statistical data relative to stipulated quantity of 1,000,000 tons of 
pe been kept strictly secret, the German German coal production have not been coal per month. There are also indica- 
press has claimed that deliveries of bar- 
ley were about 1,000,000 tons annually 
and that shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts were also close to 1,000,000 tons. 
The importance of Soviet supplies of 
fodder grain for the maintenance of the 
number of German hogs during the first 
year of war at a level claimed to be only 
slightly below that of peacetime has 
27 often been emphasized in the German 
29 agricultural press. These supplies of 
29 fodder grain (which, under the new trade 
29 agreement concluded with the Soviet 
30 Government last January, were to be 
30 supplemented by unspecified deliveries 
32 of wheat and rye) appeared to be all the 
more important for 1941 because of the 
admittedly unfavorable outlook for grain 
supplies from the Balkan countries dur- 
ing the coming crop year. 
According to prevailing opinion in 
German circles, the Reich will be able 
to obtain from Soviet territories, occu- 
pied, organized, and exploited by Ger- 
many, larger quantities of the respective 
35 materials than it had been able to obtain 
39 as voluntary deliveries on the part of 
34 the Soviet Government. But quite in- 
dependently of the question whether 
38 this prognosis, predicated on a complete 
and early victory in the new eastern cam- 
— paign, will prove correct from a long- 
oii range viewpoint, several factors, includ- 
ther ing deliberate destruction of stocks and 


equipment by a retreating enemy and 
congestion of transport by military op- 
erations, might postpone realization of 
these plans. 
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Gasoline Substitute Under the Swastika 
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tions that recently Denmark and other 
Scandinavian countries have not re- 
ceived the full quantities of coal and coke 
promised by the Reich under their re- 
spective trade agreements. It is diffi- 
cult to say, however, whether this con- 
traction of coal exports has been due 
more to the inability of the mines to 
deliver the coal than to the inadequacy 
of the means of transportation. 

Likewise, the various measures an- 
nounced during June for the purpose of 
reducing the consumption of gasoline all 
point to the increasing necessity of sav- 
ing available reserves of motor fuel. The 
cessation of Soviet supplies of petroleum 
products and the greatly increased con- 
sumption of motor fuel in a “war of 
movement” almost exclusively dependent 
on motor transportation and waged on a 
front of over 1,500 miles, make strict 
economy in the use of motor fuel more 
imperative than ever before. The re- 
capture by Germany of the Polish oil 
fields ceded to the Soviet Union in Octo- 
ber 1939 can only cover a fraction of the 
deficit created by the discontinuation of 
Soviet shipments. This is quite apart 
from the question as to the extent of 
damage to the oil fields of Stanislavov as 
a result of military operations or delib- 
erate destruction by the retreating Soviet 
troops. 

Finally, many indications point to ihe 
fact that because of fierce fighting, the 
slow German advance and the systematic 
destruction of all stocks by the retreating 
Soviet forces, the German Armies have 
not been able to capture any large stocks 
of gasoline and other petroleum products 
in the course of their invasion of Russia. 
Therefore, “local supplies” in the form 
of intact oil tanks may not have rlayed 
such an important role in supplying the 
advancing German tank corps, air force, 
and motorized units as they allegedly did 
during the spring campaigns of 1940 in 
the Low Countries and in France. 

The steps recently taken by the Ger- 
man authorities to restrict the current 
consumption of motor fuel were: 

(1) Early in July retail dealers were 
advised by the Reich Board for Mine:al 
Oils that they would henceforth receive 
only 85 percent of the quantity of gaso- 
line to which the coupons collected from 
their customers would otherwise have en- 
titled them; 

(2) Operators of medium- and large- 
sized passenger cars who are permitted 
to use their vehicles for business or pro- 
fessional purposes have been ordered to 
replace them with lightweight automo- 
biles. If a sufficient number of such 
smaller cars is not available on the mar- 
ket, the authorities are empowered to 
requisition lightweight passenger cars 
that have been laid up owing to the in- 
ability of their owners to obtain wartime 
licenses. 

(3) In line with the drive since the 
beginning of the war to promote greater 
use of wood-gas generators for automo- 
tive vehicles, similar steps will be taken 
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in the near future toward use of wood- 
gas generators for ships and barges on 
internal waterways. 


TIGHTENING OF PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


A special control system has been in- 
troduced for the production of machine 
tools—a branch of industry in which 
Germany has heretofore claimed to 
possess absolute superiority over its ad- 
versaries in the present war. A section 
of the press stated that this measure 
was prompted by the necessity of main- 
taining Germany’s lead now that the 
“lend-lease” program of the United 
States was getting under way. 


An order of the Commissioner for 
Machinery Production, dated April 27, 
1941, but published and effective May 28, 
1941, compels German makers of machine 
tools to report to the Commissioner all 
changes in the production of machine 
tools. The order specifically states that 
manufacturers must report when they 
take up the production of new types of 
machine tools, when they discontinue 
the manufacture of individual types or 
when they decide to manufacture ma- 
chine tools which they have not 
previously produced. 


It is stated that this system of reg- 
istration will give the Commissioner for 
Machinery Production sufficient powers 
to exercise a decisive influence on pro- 
duction programs in this branch of in- 
dustry, which is of great importance for 
the output of modern arms and other 
war equipment. An order of the Iron 
and Steel Board, dated July 1, 1941, also 
institutes a priority procedure for the 
purchase of certain wvod- and metal- 
working tools. 


While the effect of British bombing has 
not been mentioned in German reports, 
intensified prcduction in war industries 
is said to have led to full utilization of 
the capacity of the remaining German 
electric-power stations. In fact, during 
the last few months several public utili- 
ties have announced their intention to 
increase their capital for financing new 
electric-power projects. The necessity 
of a stricter control over available sup- 
plies of electric current was obviously 
responsible for issuance of an order by 
the Reich Commissioner for the Four- 
Year Plan, published and effective May 
29, 1941, subjecting the transfer of own- 
ership or holdings in public utility 
companies to the approval of the Com- 
missioner General for Power Economics. 
Furthermore, public utilities must now 
submit all contracts with municipalities 
for power supply to the Commissioner 
General for approval. 


SLIGHT ADVANCE OF COMMODITY PRICES 


During June the general wholesale 
commodity price index advanced to 112.4 
from 112.2 in May (1913=100) and 110.4 
in June 1940. 

The June increase was due exclusively 
to a seasonal advance in prices of agri- 
culture products, the index for this 
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group having risen to 114.0 from 1129 jn 
May. Bread and fodder grain, potato 
flakes, cattle, and hogs contributed to. 
ward this rise through increases jp 
monthly schedules of fixed prices. 

The price index for raw materials anq 
semimanufactures declined from 99.9 to 
99.6, the result chiefly of the reduction jp 
aluminum prices effective June 1, 194], 
and to slightly lower prices for potash 
and nitrogen fertilizers and certain tex. 
tile materials. The index for finisheg 
goods declined from 132.4 in May to 1323 
in June. 


Changes in the cost of living were, as 
usual, insignificant. The cost of living 
index of the Reich Statistical Bureau ip. 
creased from 133.4 in May to 134.1 in 
June. The cost of food rose from 1297 
to 130.6, that of clothing from 155.9 to 
158.1. The cost of heating and light de- 
clined from 123.1 to 122.9, while the item 
“miscellaneous expenses” rose from 1487 
to 149.0. 


RECORD NOTE CIRCULATION 


At the end of June the Reichsbank’s 
note circulation rose to a new wartime 
high of 15,565,000,000 reichsmarks, com- 
pared with 15,210,000,000 reichsmarks at 
the end of May, and 14,033,000,000 reichs- 
marks on December 31, 1940. The 
Reich’s total note circulation including 
Rentenbank notes and coins on August 
23, 1939, December 31, 1940, and June 30, 
1941, is shown below, in millions of 
reichsmarks: 








Aug. Dec, June 

Item 23, 31, 30, 

1939 1940 194] 
Reichsbank notes 8,710 | 14,033 15, 565 
Rentenbank notes ! 372 1,113 21,014 
Coins! 1, 780 1, 608 1, 6238 

Total currency circula 
tion 10,862 | 16,754 18, 207 
1 Net circulation, i. e., gross circulation less Reichs- 
bank holdings. 


2 Latest available figure for May 31, 1941. 


The total currency in circulation thus 
increased 1,453,000,000 reichsmarks dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 and 7,345,000,000 
since the beginning of the war. The 
easiness with which the Reich was still 
able to borrow funds for its war expendi- 
tures, because of the abnormal liquidity 
of banks and industrial enterprises, has 
held the expansion of currency circula- 
tion during the last 6 months within rela- 
tively moderate limits. The continuous 
growth of savings deposits resulting from 
the ever narrower possibility of spending 
incomes for consumption goods also re- 
mained one of the major factors facili- 
tating the Reich’s war financing. 

With the beginning of the German- 
Soviet war and the advance of the Ger- 
man armies into Soviet territory there 
was probably a new increase in the issu- 
ance of Reichskassenscheine or “occupa- 
tion marks,” but, as usual, no information 
has been released as to the actual circu- 
lation of this auxiliary currency. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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The Strategic Azores—Doorstep to America 


By Richarp Kermit Watpo 
Department of Commerce 


Shortly after the entrance of the 
United States into the First World War, 
five American destroyers steamed into 
the excellent artificial harbor of Ponta 
Delgada on San Miguel Island, largest 
and most important of the Azores archi- 
pelago in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
With the consent of the Government of 
Portugal, they were to use San Miguel 
Island, during the war, as the base of 
operations for extensive antisubmarine 
defense, sweeping the Atlantic clear of 
enemy sea raiders, cutting down Allied 
shipping losses, and for rescue work. 
American submarines later replaced the 
destroyers, and in January 1918 a full 
United States naval base was established 
on the island, together with an aerial 
patrol. 

Here Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
young Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
inspected a United States fleet during 
one of his two wartime trips to France. 

For the first time, the eyes of America 
were opened to the great strategic im- 
portance of these nine volcanic Portu- 
guese islands. It is true that, to the 
America of 1917, the Azores were no 
strangers. Their sons and daughters 
had emigrated to this country, settling 
in New England and California, in such 
large numbers that there was calculated 
to be one Azorian here for every two 
left at home. Most of the “Portygee” 
fishermen of New Bedford, Fall River, 
and Provincetown and many farmers of 
Central California, had once called the 
green hills of San Miguel, the steep 
cliffS of Flores or mountainous Pico, 
home. Azorian products were well 
known here, outstanding among them 
the beautiful Madeira type embroidery 
made by the women of the islands. But 
it took the force of a World War with 
its emphasis upon strategic bases, to 
really start America thinking and talking 
about the Azores. 

Farthest from land of all the Atlantic 
islands, the Azores have been cast by 
history in an important role almost since 
their discovery in the Golden Age of 
Portuguese Exploration when a new 
trade route to India was being sought. 

Here, on Santa Maria Island, Chris- 
topher Columbus anchored in 1493 on 
his stormy return voyage from the New 
World. Here was the first stop for the 
Spanish and Portuguese navigators on 
Subsequent voyages of exploration to 
America, the Azores serving in the same 
capacity as Iceland did for the Viking 
explorers. 

Here the Spanish fleets, laden with 
riches, put in on their way home from 


When did the Azores first assume strategic importance to 


America . 
that of America . 


. . How does the population of the Azores resemble 
. What share of the Azores’ economy is 


dependent upon the United States? 


the Indies, during Spain’s 60-year period 
of domination of the Portuguese King- 
dom, around the turn of the seventeenth 
century. Here, too, was an active theater 
of war in Elizabeth of England’s cam- 
paigns against the Iberian powers. Here 
Dom Pedro I of Brazil began his success- 
ful struggle to gain the usurped throne 
of Portugal for his daughter, Maria da 
Gloria, in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Almost 500 years of thrilling history 
looked down upon those five American 
destroyers as they anchored at Ponta 
Delgada in 1917. 

The Azores for 25 years have been the 
great international nerve center of 
transatlantic cables. In 1919 Horta, on 
Fayal Island, was an important stop in 
the epoch making transatlantic flight of 
the United States Navy’s seaplane NC4. 
And in 1939 Horta became a base in the 
Pan-American Airways chain linking the 
Old World to the New. 

About 800 miles east of San Miguel 
Island, the most important unit of the 
archipelago, lies Lisbon, on the Portu- 
guese mainland; 1,025 miles southeast of 
San Miguel is vitally important Gibral- 
tar; Plymouth, England, lies but 1,350 
miles to the northeast. To the north 
1,700 miles lies American-protected Ice- 
land. 





The islands are divided’ into three 
widely separated groups, with clear 
channels between, San Miguel together 
with Santa Maria being in the most 
easterly. About 100 miles northwest of 
them lies the central cluster of Terceira, 
Graciosa, Sao Jorge, Pico, and Fayal. 
Still another 150 miles to the northwest 
are Flores and Corvo, the latter being 
most isolated and primitive of the islands. 
The total area of the Azores is 922 square 
miles, the population, 253,935. San 
Miguel, Terceira and Pico are the largest, 
the first measuring 41 miles in length 
and 9 in breadth, and containing over 
half the total population of the archi- 
pelago. 


Origin of Inhabitants 


The inhabitants of the islands are 
largely Portuguese in origin, with a 
marked strain of Moorish and Flemish 
blood. English, Scottish, Irish, Negro, 
and mulatto immigrants are rather nu- 
merous, especially on San Miguel and 
Fayal. Like the Americas, the islands 
are a melting pot of nationalities. Por- 
tuguese is the official language, Roman 
Catholicism the predominant religion. 

Popularly thought of as a unit in the 
Portuguese colonial empire, the Azores 
are, in fact, an integral part of Portugal 





American Airways System. 





Thanks to 


Horta Harbor, Azores 
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itself, and are officially designated, to- 
gether with the Madeira Islands far to 
the southeast, as “The Adjacent 
Islands.” 

For political and administrative pur- 
poses, they are divided into three dis- 
tricts, each sending its representatives 
to the Congress at Lisbon. The capitals 
of the three districts are the chief sea- 
ports, Ponta Delgada on San Miguel 
Island, with a population of about 18,000, 
Horta on Fayal Island, with a population 
of about 7,000, and Angra do Heroismo on 
Terceira Island, with a population of 
about 11,000. 

An industrious and honest farming 
peasantry makes up the bulk of the 
population. They have a very low pur- 
chasing power, and there are but few 
wealthy families. The lure of the New 
World has been irresistible to great num- 
bers of the Azorians, and probably no 
country in the Old World, in proportion 
to its size, has had such a heavy tide 
of westward emigration. 

The temperate, agriculturally produc- 
tive Azores are almost a little world in 
themselves. As regards food supply, they 
are practically self-sufficient, producing 
cereals, vegetables, wheat, potatoes, corn, 
beans, fruit, meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs. The natives make sugar from 
beets and wine from their own grapes. 
The equable climate favors the growing 
of oranges and pineapples, the latter 
being the leading article of export in 
normal times. The pineapples are care- 
fully grown in hothouses and brought to 
maturity by an interesting “smoking” 
process locally developed. The quality 
of the resulting fruit is extremely high. 
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Azorians roll their own tobacco, curl their 
own tea, produce their own hemp, and 
have their own natural mineral water. 
The surrounding seas abound in fish; 
the Azorian whaling industry, although 
it has passed its halcyon days, continues 
to support a part of the population. 
Buildings on the islands as well as roads 
are constructed from volcanic basalt, and 
furniture is built from native timber. 
Linen is made from home-grown flax 
and woolen garments from sheep’s wool. 
Other principal manufactures are em- 
broideries, flour, alcohol, canned fish and 
chicory. With the exception of pine- 
apples, which are exclusively cultivated 
on San Miguel, all of these agricultural 
products are more or less native to the 
entire region. Practically all manufac- 
turing industries are centered on San 
Miguel—the largest, richest, and most 
commercial unit of the archipelago. 
Much of the land is controlled by 
wealthy landowners who rent it out, 
sometimes being paid in products of the 
field. Although the abnormal labor emi- 
gration in the past has had an adverse 
effect on farm land cultivation, unoccu- 
pied areas have proven profitable for 
grazing purposes since a good market 
for cattle exists, both for domestic con- 
sumption and export. On tiny Corvo 
Island a “vest pocket” breed of cattle has 
been developed; here are the world’s 
smallest milch cows, 3 feet high. 


Wages are low, and in normal times so 
is the cost of living. However, the 
Azores are currently experiencing a se- 
vere economic depression; living costs 
have risen sharply, while wages have re- 
mained at low levels. 
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War-Born Depression Curtails 
Trade 


The chief factor in this war-born de. 
pression has been the inability of the 
islands to dispose of their pineapples ang 
embroideries, the two leading export 
items, in the regular European markets, 
The large German pineapple market dis. 
appeared entirely in 1940, and Britain's 
purchases fell 80 percent from the preyj. 
ous year’s level. With the accumulation 
of unsalable fruit, prices dropped precip. 
itously. Efforts to divert the crop else. 
where met with limited success due to 
wartime lack of transportation facilities, 
and growers have been finally forced to | 
accept from Portugal a price equal to 
about one-quarter of the cost of pro. 
duction. 

The islands’ embroidery market jn 
Great Britain has dropped sharply, and 
only heavier purchases by the United 
States have saved this industry from 
collapse. Disease and unfavorable ¢li- 
matic conditions sharply reduced the 
1940 agricultural yield of the islands, 
Only wheat and beets were normal, | 
Continental Portugal stepped into the | 
breech to a certain extent, and took the 
total 1940 Azorian exports of all prod- | 
ucts except pineapples, embroidery, | 
dasheens, and hemp, and a large part of | 
these also. The presence of German and 
Italian submarines in Azorian waters 
necessitated the transport of most of the 
imports and a large part of the exports 
in Portuguese ships directly to and from 
the United States and Lisbon. Oil and 
coal were transported in vessels of Dutch 
and Panamanian registry. 

The normally flourishing tourist traf- 
fic of the islands has ceased completely, 
and the hotels catering to that trade have 
been forced to close, aggravating the un- 
employment problem caused by the con- 
traction of the pineapple and embroidery 
industries. 

The amount the Azores were able to 
import was limited by their lack of for- 
eign exchange, which ordinarily would 
have become available through payments 
for the island’s exports, together with the 
wartime inability of countries from 
whom imports are customarily taken, to 
furnish normal supplies. Imports into 
San Miguel, commercial center of the 
islands, were reported in 1940 as only 
$420,000, a decline of 16 percent from 
the 1939 level. They were supplied 
chiefly by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Portugal. 

From the United States the islands ob- 
tain fuels, hardware, electrical and radio 
appliances, tobacco, newsprint and ciga- 
rette paper, toilet articles, chemicals, and 
foodstuffs. From Great Britain coal, 
paints, oils, machinery, iron and steel 
products, cotton goods, foodstuffs, cord- 
age, and naval stores. From Germany, 
via Lisbon, the islands have imported 4 
small amount of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products; from France, automo 
biles; from Brazil, coffee. Continental 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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World Conditions Affect U. S.— 
Philippine Trade 


Disrupted shipping and lower Philippine purchasing power 


adverse factors . 
of imports in 1940 . 


As a market for American goods, the 
Philippines ranked ninth in 1940. The 
previous year the Islands held fifth place. 
Exports from the United States to the 
Islands declined in value from $99,939,000 
in 1939 to $93,315,000 in 1940, and ac- 
counted for 2.3 percent of the total ex- 
port trade of the United States, com- 
pared with 3.1 percent the previous year. 

General uncertainties growing out of 
the war, the scarcity of trans-Pacific 
shipping space, and rising ocean freight 
rates were disturbing influences in 1940. 
Moreover, throughout most of the year 
prices of major Philippine products were 
much lower than in 1939, while the cost 
of many imported items increased sub- 
stantially. Although government spend- 
ing, particularly in the field of public 
works, and general prosperity in the 
mining industry served in some degree 
to maintain business levels, on the whole 
the Philippine consumer had less in 1940 
with which to pay for commodities that 
cost more. 

The situation in 1939, on the other 
hand, was unprecedented. Stimulated by 
heavy speculative buying, United States 
exports to the Philippines were the high- 
est on record. Only the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Japan, and France bought more 
American goods than did the Philippines 
that year. In 1940 these four countries 
and four others—Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico, and the Union of South Africa— 
exceeded the Philippines as export mar- 
kets. Active promotion of inter-Ameri- 
can trade, and South African buying of 
goods and war materials not obtainable 
in Britain, were responsible for this trend. 


Best U. S. Market in Far East 


Exports to the Philippines during 1941 
appear to be holding closely to last year’s 
level. Total shipments for the first 5 
months were valued at $44,850,000, com- 
pared with $44,730,000 for the corres- 
ponding period in 1940. Shipments in 
May, amounting to $11,620,000, were the 
a for any month since December 

39. 

Notwithstanding the lower total trade 
in 1940, the Philippines continued to hold 
an important position as a market for a 
humber of products. The United States 
sold only to Canada more cotton piece- 
goods, and to Cuba more rayon piece- 


goods, than to the Philippines. Only the 
United Kingdom bought more canned 
sardines and salmon, and evaporated 
milk. 

The Islands were the first world mar- 
ket for United States cigarettes, sewing 
machines, and dynamite. Further, they 
were the top Oriental market for a 
variety of additional items—notably 
radio receiving sets, mining and rpaper- 
mill machinery, medicinal products, 
ready-mixed paints, and soaps. 

Machinery and vehicles, textiles, focd- 
stuffs, iron and steel products, chemicals, 
and cigarettes together accounted for 75 
percent of total United States exports to 
the Philippines in 1940. 


Textile and Paper Mill 


Machinery in Demand 


A moderate increase in shipments of 
industrial machinery—which were valued 
at $5,648,000—was due entirely to the 
sale of textile-mill equipment and paper- 
mill machinery. Expansion of the gov- 
ernment’s cotton textile plant accounted 
for a gain of 120 percent in demand for 
textile machinery. At the close of 1940 
the mill was supplying a substantial per- 
centage of domestic requirements. De- 
velopment during the year of a pulp and 
cellulose plant using bagasse, byproduct 
of the sugar industry, was responsible for 
shipment of $208,000 worth of paper-mill 
machinery and parts, compared with only 
$1,000 worth in 1939. The present ca- 
pacity of the plant is reported to be 10 
tons of paper and 15 tons of cellulose 
daily. 

With world production of sugar con- 
trolled, retrenchment rather than ex- 
pansion is the keynote of the Philippine 
sugar industry, and the country’s gold 
mines provide the major market for 
industrial machinery. Notwithstanding 
continued activity in both gold and base- 
metal mining, sales of American mining 
equipment in 1940—valued at $950,000— 
dropped off nearly 30 percent as no new 
exploration work of importance was 
undertaken. American exporters cOn- 
tinued to supply 95 percent of the total 
Philippine demand for mining apparatus, 
the small amount of business done by 
British and Swiss exporters offering no 
real competition. 


. . Islands were ninth market and tenth source 
. . Trade upheld in recent months. 


United States sales of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus increased only 
slightly, amounting to $3,473,000. Gains 
occurred in motors, radio, and telephone 
apparatus, while a new government power 
project was responsible for increased 
business in transformers and dynamos. 


New Uses Found for Agricul- 
tural Machinery 


Outside the sugar industry there has 
been no special effort to modernize farm 
methods in the Philippines. Generally 
low returns received for agricultural 
products in the past 2 years have not 
been inducive to the purchase of im- 
ported equipment when or where cheap, 
locally made products are available. 

Nevertheless, sales of American agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, 
valued at $870,000 in 1940, increased sub- 
stantially over the previous year and 
nearly doubled the 1938 level. This is 
largely the result of a definite campaign 
inaugurated in 1939 by leading American 
importers to find new outlets for agri- 
cultural machinery. To this end sales 
have been made to the government for 
nonfarm purposes, such as road building, 
irrigation, and construction projects. In 
the private field, business also has been 
done with mining, lumber and real-estate 
enterprises for various earth-moving 
purposes. 

Unfavorable economic conditions in 
the Islands and rising ocean freight rates 
were responsible for a decline of over 
$1,500,000 in exports of American auto- 
mobiles and trucks to the Philippines in 
1940, compared with 1939. ‘Total ship- 
ments were valued, however, at $4,238,- 
000. The decline in automotive business 
was accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in sales of petroleum products. 

The general economic situation was 
also reflected in reduced exports to the 
Philippines of steel-mill products and 
advanced iron and steel manufactures. 
Notable exceptions were in shipments of 
bars and rods and tin cans. The latter 
gain was caused by increased activity in 
the Philippine canning industry, particu- 
larly the foodstuffs factory of the Na- 
tional Development Co. Business in iron 
and steel goods in general has been sup- 

(Continued on p. 20) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


A gradual economic readjustment to 
the chaotic world situation is taking place 


in Argentina. Dislocation of markets 
and a restriction of the sources of supply 
are, however, still being reflected in dis- 
turbed commercial and industrial activ- 
ities. The growing scarcity of raw mate- 
rials has caused a decline in industrial 
production and increased wholesale 
prices for manufactured products, which, 
according to reliable indexes, have ad- 
vanced 17 percent since March 1. The 
returns for agricultural products—main 
source of income for most of the people— 
continue comparatively low. 

Funds in abundance are seeking in- 
vestment, as indicated by the large vol- 
ume of transactions on the stock ex- 
change and the readiness with which a 
250,000,000-peso loan to finance the pur- 
chases of agricultural crops was ab- 
sorbed by a consortium of banks. 

Foreign trade continues at a much 
lower level than in 1940, with a decrease 
of 47 percent in tonnage of exports for 
the first 7 months of the year—but only 
17 percent in value, owing to the ad- 
vanced prices of certain pastoral prod- 
ucts. There was an export balance of 
226,263,000 pesos in the first 6 months of 
1941, against 94,423,000 pesos in 1940. 
This resulted largely from restriction of 
imports. 

Modification of exchange restrictions, 
effective July 1, has had a stimulating ef- 
fect on trade, but the scarcity of some 
materials in available world markets pre- 
cludes realization of the full benefits of 
this measure. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during late July 
and early August have been variable, but 
on the whole favorable for agriculture, 
the cold dry weather being conducive to 
conditioning and shelling of corn and the 
recent rains being beneficial to the newly 
sown crops. Sowings of small grains are 


about completed, and private estimates 
are that the acreage is about equal to 
last season. 


Sowing of linseed began 
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about the first of August, and it is be- 
lieved that the acreage for that product 
is also equal to that of last year. 

Grain markets continued relatively in- 
active, with little change in price levels 
or demand. Exports of all grains during 
the first 7 months of the current year de- 
clined about 60 percent compared with 
the same period of 1940, and the liquida- 
tion of surplus stocks of corn and wheat 
continues to be a difficult problem in view 
of the large stocks in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the limited European de- 
mand. Brazil and Uruguay offer the 
main outlets for wheat, but their pur- 
chases are moderate, and present pros- 
pects are that Argentina will have a 
carry-over of about 2,000,000 tons. 

More than 2,000,000 tons of corn of the 
old crop are still on hand, probably to be 
sold for fuel; the export surplus of the 
1941 crop is estimated at 8,000,000 tons, 
with little prospect of any important de- 
mand. Damage caused by weevils is esti- 
mated at about 12 per cent—possibly 
eliminating a million tons. 

The official estimate of the export sur- 
plus of linseed is 1,000,000 tons, and at 
the present rate of sales it is likely that 
there will be a carry-over into the next 
season. The Government is reported to 
be reluctant to push sales now in view of 
a probable increased demand from the 
United States for defense needs. 

There is practically no demand for 
oats and rye, and the only sales of barley 
are for local requirements. The Grain 
Board has acquired about 500,000 tons 
of barley, of which only small quantities 
have been sold. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


There was a decline in both the num- 
ber and the liabilities of firms entering 
into bankruptcy in July, compared with 
the preceding month, as well as with 
July 1940. The total for the first 7 
months of the current year shows a de- 
cline to 1,942 failures with liabilities of 
29,500,000 pesos, from 2,249 failures with 
liabilities of 38,000,000 pesos in the same 
period in 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of Argentine products during 
July increased in quantity but decreased 
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in value compared with the preceding 
month, and were 28 percent less in yol- 
ume and 17 percent higher in value than 
in July 1940. July exports amounted to 
530,720 tons valued at 119,979,502 pesos 
against 485,610 tons (revised figures) 
with a value of 136,050,309 pesos in June 
and 670,242 tons valued at 102,777,101 
pesos in July 1940. 

Total value of exports for the first 7 
months was 853,770,000 pesos, compared 
with 1,027,789,000 pesos for the same pe- 
riod of 1940—a decrease of 17 percent, 
This decline is due mostly to the large 
decrease in grain and linseed shipments, 
although the decline in prices of many 
agricultural and pastoral products was 
also a factor. 

On the other hand wool exports in- 
creased 55 percent in volume and 37 
percent in value, and shipments of dairy 
products registered an increase of 79 per- 
cent in volume and 143 percent in value 
over the same period in 1940. 

The United States continued to be the 
largest purchaser of Argentine products 
during July, when, according to declared 
consular invoices, the value of purchases 
was $13,391,000 U. S. currency, compared 
with $15,718,200 in June and $4,146,480 
in July 1940. Purchases by the United 
States during the first 7 months of 1941 
have exceeded the total of $83,301,000 for 
the entire year 1940 by over $18,000,000. 

Imports in the first half of 1941 were 
valued at 506,456,000 pesos, against 830,- 
589,000 for the same period of 1940—a 
drop of 39 percent—the decrease being 
chiefly due to smaller purchases of such 
products as textiles, machinery, vehicles, 
steel, metals, fuels, and lubricants. Ex- 
ports for the 6 months were valued at 
732,719,000 pesos in 1941, compared with 
925,012,000 in 1940, or a decline of 21 
percent. 


SHIPPING 


Both the number and the tonnage of 
seagoing vessels arriving at Argentine 
ports registered an increase during July 
over June—but a decrease compared with 
July 1940. Most significant was the fact 
that, for the first time in history, ships 
of Argentine registry exceeded in num- 
ber those of any other nationality in ar- 
rivals. This was due to diversion of ships 
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jn the coastwise service to international 
trade routes. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance.—The Govern- 
ment has taken advantage of the liquid 
position of the investment market to un- 
dertake the first major financial opera- 
tion during the current year—by effect- 
ing arrangements for the issue on August 
16 of 250,000,000 pesos in Treasury bills 
pearing 2.75 percent, to be acquired by 
panks and to be issued in five equal in- 
stalments maturing in 1 to 5 years. 

This banking operation is not to be re- 
garded as a local issue of securities, but 
an arrangement by the Government with 
a consortium of banks for assisting the 
Treasury during a difficult period of de- 
creased revenues and emergency com- 
mitments. 

The Government has the power to is- 
sue National Credit Bonds to the amount 
of 220,000,000 pesos, but no steps have 
been taken in this direction as yet, and it 
is not improbable that further financial 
operations will be undertaken by the 
Government before the end of this year. 
With the present abundance of funds 
seeking investment, it has been suggested 
in some quarters that this might be a 
propitious time to fund the entire float- 
ing debt. 

The strong position of the financial 
market is indicated not only by stock- 
exchange operations and bank deposits 
but by the most recent short-term 
financing undertaken by the Minister of 
Finance. 

On August 6 the offering was over- 
subscribed two and one-half times, at an 
interest rate lower than even 1 month 
before. These short-term offerings were 
also received most favorably in July 
when one tender of Treasury bills of 57,- 
000,000 pesos received bids of 130,825,000 
pesos and another of 60,000,009 pesos re- 
ceived 120,550,000 pesos, of which 57,- 
350,000 and 61,375,600, respectively, were 
accepted. Rates of interest ranged from 
0.85 percent for 15 days to 2.50 percent 
for 360 days. 

Deposits of principal commercial banks 
increased from 4,328,000,000 pesos on 
June 1 to 4,403,000,000 pesos on July 1, 
and clearing-house movements advanced 
from 3,864,000,000 pesos in June to 4,- 
413,000,000 pesos in July—comparing 
favorably with the movement of 3,436,- 
000,000 pesos in July 1940. The move- 
ment for the first 7 months of the 
current year was 25,952,000,000 pesos, 
against 25,101,000,000 pesos in the same 
period of 1940. 

The amount of currency in circulation 
during July amounted to 1,263,000,000 
pesos, against 1,248,000,000 pesos in June, 
but gold and foreign exchange held 
abroad advanced from 362,860,000 to 
415,318,000 pesos, and ratio of gold cov- 
erage to circulation increased from 
114.96 percent to 117.71 percent. 

Rediscounts by the Central Bank de- 
clined from 15,331,000 pesos in June to 
8,949,000 in July. 


411319—41 
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Congress has prorogated the 1940 
budget estimates until the end of 1941, 
with the expressed hope that the Min- 
ister of Finance will have prepared, be- 
fore the beginning of 1942, a complete 
schedule of estimates that will envisage 
the changed conditions affecting Federal 
receipts and expenditures. The present 
budget is in effect based on 1939 esti- 
mates. 

Attempts are being made to effect 
economies and additional revenues must 
be found to prevent increasing deficits 
which are obvious in the face of declining 
receipts from business turn-over and cus- 
toms revenues. 

For the fifth consecutive month, opera- 
tions on the Buenos Aires Stock Ex- 
change registered an increase during 
July, and the volume of transactions 
reached a level only exceeded by the 
turn-over of 223,000,000 pesos in Decem- 
ber 1936—a record in the history of the 
Exchange. This active demand was re- 
flected in quotations of all categories of 
Federal, Provincial and National Mort- 
gage Bank Bonds (Cedulas), with ad- 
vances of 1 to 4 points on many of the 
leading issues. 

Owing to the strong demand for secu- 
rities by the investing public, it has been 
decided to authorize quotations on the 
Stock Exchange of the 200,000,000-peso 
issue of Federal-tax-exempt 412-percent 
bonds of 1935 which was used to con- 
solidate old debts at the time that gold 
holdings were revalued and the Central 
Bank established. Present circulation of 
this series amounts to 194,529,000 pesos. 

Securities for the nominal value of 
193,158,000 pesos changed hands during 
the month, compared with 150,647,000 
pesos in June and 77,400,000 in July 
1940—with trading in industrial shares 
and obligations amounting to 11,800,000 
pesos, against 6,390,000 in July 1940. 

This continued increasing activity on 
the stock market may be attributed 
mainly to the influx of foreign funds 
and to the conversion of locally held 
dollar accounts into pesos in compliance 
with requests by the Central Bank. 


Transport and Communication 


Argentine Railroads Report Reduced 
Income.—During the 9-month period 
from July 1940 to March 1941, railroad 
receipts amounted to approximately $83,- 
000,000 U. S. currency, compared with 
approximately $88,500,000 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding finan- 
cial year—also an unSatisfactory period. 
The decrease was 6.4 percent. Only the 
State Railways and the Pacific Railway 
registered improvements. 

The volume of freight carried dur- 
ing the 9-month period was 28,182,000 
tons, compared with 32,252,000 in the 
preceding period, a decline of 12.6 per- 
cent. Freight receipts were approxi- 
mately $56,000,000, compared with $61,- 
500,000—a drop of 8.6 percent. 

Although the number of passengers in- 
creased from 122,640,000 to 123,607,000, 
the receipts dropped from about $18,- 
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000,000 to approximately $17,500,000, a 
decrease of 2.7 percent. 

Argentina To Extend Railroad to 
Chile-—On August 4, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment issued a decree authorizing the 
State Railways to complete the projected 
railroad from Rosario de Lerma, Prov- 
ince of Salta, to Socompa, on the Chilean 
frontier. 

This line is part of a project for a 
northern trans-Andean railway which 
would ultimately run to Antofagasta. 

Argentina has already spent about 
$20,000,000 on the project, and the pres- 
ent decree calls for an expenditure of 
about $8,000,000 during the period from 
1942 to 1946. 


Bolivia | 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Necessary Im- 
ports—The Government appears to be 
experiencing no difficulty in maintaining 
the new rate of exchange, and sufficient 
exchange is being made available through 
official channels for the country’s more 
important requirements. 

Gold Revaluation Profits ——The reval- 
uation of the gold reserves and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Central Bank 
has resulted in a “profit” of 183,583,000 
bolivianos. This profit is to be used as 
follows (in thousands of bolivianos): 
Redemption of Chase National Bank 
loan, 68,844; redemption of loan con- 
tracted for service on foreign obligations, 
50,657; exchange stabilization, 38,000; re- 
demption of various internal loans, 
25,486; remainder for administrative ex- 
penses, 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Used For Military Training.— 
The meter-gage railway from La Paz to 
Los Yungas, 34 miles, which was operated 
by the administration of the Arica-La 
Paz Railway as a part of the Bolivian 
State Railway system, has now been 
handed over to the “General Pando” 
Battalion, to be worked for training pur- 
poses by the military authorities. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Additional Protocol with 
Portugal Provides for Joint Commission 
to Examine Economic Relations.—A tem- 
porary protocol to the treaty of commerce 
and navigation of August 26, 1933, be- 
tween Brazil and Portugal, providing for 
the setting up of a joint technical eco- 
nomic committee to examine the eco- 
nomic relations between the two coun- 
tries, including the Portuguese colonies, 
was concluded July 19, 1941. The text of 
the protocol was published in the Diario 
do Governo, Lisbon, of July 30, 1941. 

By the terms of this protocol, the mixed 
technical economic committee, which is 
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to be set up within 30 days from the date 
of signature, is charged specifically with 
the study of means intended to promote 
importation of specified Portuguese prod- 
ucts into Brazil and of certain Brazilian 
products into Portugal. 

In addition, the committee is to study 
reciprocal facilities to be granted to mer- 
chant ships of the two countries, emigra- 
tion, and the establishment of free zones 
in Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro. 

Each party agrees to bind against in- 
crease during the life of the protocol, in 
existing import duties and internal taxes 
on specified products of interest to the 
other; including, in the case of imports 
into Portugal, hides and skins, raw cot- 
ton, wood, certain cotton textiles, coffee 
and tobacco manufactures, and, in the 
case of imports into Brazil, preserved 
fish, Madeira embroideries, fresh fruits, 
olives, alcoholic beverages, wines, cork 
manufactures, and heavy hand tools. 

The mixed committee, which is to meet 
in Lisbon on November 15, 1941, is to 
make its report to the two Governments 
by January 31, 1942, without fail. 

This protocol, which became effective 
immediately, is to expire June 30, 1942, 
without possibility of prorogation. 


British West Indies 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service—A new airplane serv- 
ice is announced by the Royal Dutch Air 
Lines, to connect Kingston (Jamaica) 


with Curacao, Aruba, and Trinidad. It ‘ 


was expected to begin August 19 and to 
continue weekly thereafter. 

Air transport between Jamaica and the 
United States has been improved—with 
three planes per week now in each direc- 
tion instead of two as formerly. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pleasure Craft and Aircraft: Amended 
Regulations for Reporting and Customs 
Clearance.—Until otherwise ordered, 
pleasure craft (not including vessels em- 
ployed in coast fisheries or local trade) 
are required to report and obtain customs 
clearance at ports, outports, and Sta- 
tions in Canada at which they touch, and 
aircraft admitted for pleasure purposes 
are at present required to report inwards 
and outwards at each port at which they 
touch, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum Series D. No. 30, Supple- 
ment No. 3, of August 21, 1941, Ottawa. 

Exception to the above requirement is 
made for pleasure craft operating on the 
Great Lakes and on rivers, under Permit 
Form C-13. 

Caulifiower and Pears: Seasonal Cus- 
toms Valuations Applied in Ontario and 
Quebec.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuations established for cauli- 
flower and pears at advances, respec- 
tively, of 142 cents and 1 cent per pound 
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DEFENSE 
BOND 
SS 


Q. What kind of retail stores 
soon will sell Defense Savings 
Stamps? 

A. Department stores, grocery 
ctores, variety stores, hardware 
stores, drug stores—every sort of 
retail outlet—will carry Stamps. 


Q. Can a woman who wants to 
help the Defense Savings Program 
do anything in her own neighbor- 
hood? 

A. Of course. She can urge the 
purchase of Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps, and by her words and 
example is sure to influence many 
persons she sees in her day’s rou- 
tine to buy Bonds and Stamps. 


Note.—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ouiz 

















over invoice prices, have been extended 
to Ontario’ and Quebec, effective August 
26, 1941, according to Supplements No. 
2 to Fruit and Vegetable Bulletins Nos. 
12 and 15 of August 25, Ottawa. 

The advances have applied in western 
Canada from July 4 for cauliflower and 
from July 29 for pears. 


Green Peas: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in Eastern and Western 
Canada.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuation established for green peas 
at an advance of 2 cents per pound over 
invoice prices has been canceled in east- 
ern and western Canada, effective August 
29, 1941, according to Fruit and Veg- 
etable Bulletin No. 7, Supplement No. 3, 
of August 19, Ottawa. 

The advance still applies in the Mar- 
itime Provinces. 

Specified Parrots Prohibited Importa- 
tion into Canada.—Importation into Can- 
ada of birds of the parrot family (ex- 
cept privately owned birds) is prohibited 
because of the existence of psittacosis, a 
disease of parrots, transmissible to hu- 
man beings, according to an order of the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture dated 
August 15, 1941, Ottawa. 

The prohibition does not apply to pri- 
vately owned birds, which may be im- 
ported in numbers not exceeding five, if 
found to be healthy by the Canadian in- 
specting officer. The owner is required 
to certify in writing that they have not 
been in contact with other birds of the 
parrot family and that they have been in 
his possession for the preceding period of 
60 days. They must be entered at ports 
designated as animals’ quarantine sta- 
tions or at Montreal. 

The birds affected by the above order 
include all birds commonly known as 
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parrots, Amazons, Mexican double heads, 
African grays, cockatoos, macaws, par. 
rakeets, love birds, lories, lorikeets, anq 
all similar birds. 

Additional Products from United 
Kingdom Exempted from Dumping Duty 
and Subject to Regular Duties only on 
Export Valuations.—Additional products 
have been included in the list of goods 
produced in the United Kingdom which 
may be imported into Canada subject to 
regular duties on whatever export prices 
are placed on the goods without the ap. 
plication of Canadian dumping duty— 
according to Supplement No. 1 to Ca- 
nadian Appraisers’ Bulletin Miscellane- 
ous Series No. 35, of August 11, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

The articles added to the list are 
chinaware, porcelainware, semiporcelain. 
ware, earthenware, white graniteware, 
stoneware, and Rockingham ware of all 
kinds; and carpets and carpeting, mats 
jurniture; photographic apparatus and 
films; ink of all kinds; brushes of all 
kinds; and carpets and carpeting, mats 
and matting, and rugs of all kinds. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 7, 
1941, for previous announcement. | 


Douglas-Fir Sawlogs: Export Permits 
Now Required Also for Shipment to the 
British Empire and the United States— 
Export permits from the Export Permit 
Branch of the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce are required for 
Douglas-fir sawlogs exported to the Brit- 
ish Empire, to the United States, or to 
any other country, according to Canadian 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 39 (Re- 
vised) , Supplement No. 14, of August 28, 
Ottawa. 

Shipments to the British Empire and 
the United States were previously ex- 
empted from the above requirement. 

Wheat Millfeeds: Exports Prohibited 
Except Under Individual Permits.—Gen- 
eral export permits issued to flour-mill- 
ing companies permitting them to export 
wheat millfeeds, including bran, shorts, 
and middlings have been canceled, effec- 
tive August 21, 1941, and for the present 
individual permits are required for ship- 
ments of all millfeeds from Canada, ac- 
cording to Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 39 (Revised), Supple- 
ment No. 13, of August 27, Ottawa, 

{The above notice amends the announce- 
ment on millfeeds published in ForeEIGn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 6, 1941.] 

Wheat of Grade 4 or Lower Grades, 
and Oats, Barley, and Mixtures: Exports 
Prohibited Except Under Permit— 
Wheat of grade 4 or lower grades as well 
as oats, barley, and any combination or 
mixture of these, or either of them, with 
other feed grains, whole or ground, are 
prohibited from exportation from Can- 
ada, unless accompanied by an export 
permit signed by or on behalf of the 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, effective August 25, 1941, accord- 
ing to orders in council of August 25, 
Ottawa. 

Applications for such permits are re- 
quired to be made to the Export Branch 
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of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Coal: Exportation to St. Pierre and 
Miquelon Prohibited.—Exportation of 
coal from Canada to the French islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon is prohibited, 
and all export permits in force or granted 
for shipments not yet completed, covering 
coal destined to those islands, have been 
canceled, according to Canadian Cus- 
toms Memorandum W. No. 39 (Revised), 
supplement No. 12 of August 22, 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


Canadian National Railways Show In- 
creased Earnings.—Gross earnings dur- 
ing last May were $26,725,770, an increase 
of $6,444,435, and operating expenses 
were $18,936,929, an advance of $2,167,- 
528—leaving net earnings $4,276,907 
higher, at $7,788,841. 

Aggregate gross earnings from Jan- 
uary 1 are $116,073,136, an increase of 
$24,751,522, and the net earnings of 
$25,279,769 show an improvement of 
$14,640,893. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plumbago, Rubber, and Tea: Export 
Duties Established or Increased.—Ex- 
port duties have been established in 
Ceylon on plumbago and rubber, and the 
existing export duty on tea has been 
doubled, effective July 10, 1941, accord- 
ing to a dispatch recently received from 
Colombo. 

The new rates are: Plumbago, 1 rupee 
per 112 pounds; rubber latex of dry rub- 
ber content or raw rubber, 2.50 rupees, 
and tea, 3.00 rupees, both per 100 
pounds. 

The various existing additional taxes 
on exported rubber and tea, which bring 
the total export duties and taxes up to 
437 rupees on tea and 3.73 rupees on 
rubber, remain unchanged. 

Preserved Beef and Cheese: Importa- 
tion from Non-Empire Countries and 
Canada Prohibited.—Importation into 
Ceylon of canned or preserved beef and 
cheese from non-Empire countries, Can- 
ada, Palestine, and Trans-Jordan has 
been prohibited by an order of April 19, 
published in the Ceylon Government 
Gazette of April 21, 1941. The importa- 
tion of these goods was formerly subject 
to import license. 

Machine Tools, Certain Machinery, 
Preserved Milk, and Milk Foods: Im- 
portation from Non-Empire Countries 
and Canada Permitted under License.* 

Certain Zinc Products: Import Prohi- 
bition Discontinued.* 

Additional Products Made Subject io 
Import License.—Importation into Cey- 
lon from non-Empire countries, Canada, 
Palestine, and Trans-Jordan of addi- 
tional groups of products has been made 
subject to license by orders of April 18 
and 19 published in the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Gazette of April 21, 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Students From American 
Republics 


Travel grants have been awarded 
by the Government of the United 
States under the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1942 to 37 students 
from the other American republics, 
as part of the program to develop 
closer inter-American relations. 
These grants were made available 
to persons who otherwise would not 
have been able to take advantage 
of scholarships which had been 
awarded them in the United States, 
principally through the Institute of 
International Education of New 
York, N. Y. Payment of their nec- 
essary travel expenses from their 
homes to this country and return 
was authorized under an appropri- 
ation voted by the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 











Among the articles affected are canned 
vegetables; packing, wrapping and tis- 
sue paper; unspecified prepared cereal 
foods; certain wines; rosin; unspecified 
manufactures of wood and of rubber; 
unspecified oils, fats, and resins; musical 
instruments, parts, and accessories ex- 
cept gramophones and phonographs, 
their parts, accessories and records; sil- 
ver bullion; iron and steel castings, forg- 
ings, bars, rods, slabs, plates, sheets, 
tubes, and pipes; wire and manufactures 
of wire; bolts, nuts, rivets, and other 
articles of iron and steel, including rails 
and rail-vehicle parts. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Formerly Exempt from Sales 
Tax Now Subject to 2.5 Percent Sales 
Tax.—Specified goods which were for- 
merly exempt from payment of the Chil- 
ean general sales tax, recently increased 
from 5 percent to 6 percent of the duty- 
paid value, are now subject to a sales 
tax of 2.5 percent of the duty-paid value. 
Authorization for the tax is provided in 
Law No. 6,915, which was published in 
the Diario. Oficial of April 30, 1941, 
Santiago. 

Products now subject to the 2.5 percent 
sales tax are: sugar, edible oils, meats 
and meat products such as fats, lard, and 
jerked beef, flours, semolina and ali- 
mentary pastes, milk and milk products, 
bread, salt, tea, yerba mate, medicines 
and cotton for medicinal purposes, sew- 
ing threads, grey goods, suitings, osna- 
burgs, books, newspapers, magazines, and 
printing paper exclusively for publishing 
daily papers, pericdicals, or magazines. 

A sales tax of 242 percent also applies 
on machinery, repair parts, or other 
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products which cannot be obtained on 
equal or better terms in Chile, for na- 
tional mining enterprises whose capital 
does not exceed 3,000,000 pesos, when im- 
ported directly or through the Mining 
Credit Institute, the Mining and Indus- 
trial Promotion Institutes of the North, 
or the National Mining Society. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


21, 1941, for notice of the increase of the 
general sales tax from 5 to 6 percent.] 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Development in Chile—The 
right of the Chilean State Railways to 
maintain and operate radio telegraph 
and telephone stations for private, two- 
way communications between cities 
served by its railway lines and steam- 
ship service has been confirmed by a 
Ministry of Interior decree which has 
assigned frequencies and call letters to 
the several stations. 

“A la Ville de Nice,” a Santiago estab- 
lishment, has been authorized by the 
Ministry of Development to establish a 
radio receiver-set manufacturing and 
assembly plant with a capacity up to 
25,000 sets annually on the basis of an 
8-hour working day. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai industries and business con- 
tinued confused by various official ex- 
change- and trade-restriction measures. 
It is difficult for merchants to calculate 
costs of products because of inability as 
yet to determine whether exchange cover 
for imported raw materials can be ob- 
tained from the Stabilization Committee 
at official selling rates, while licenses for 
shipment from abroad, particularly the 
United States, are problematical. The 
general trade outlook is depressing, with 
prices of certain staple goods continuing 
to rise, establishing new record highs al- 
most daily. 


RIsinc Livinc Costs HAMPER INDUSTRY 


Living costs for Shanghai industrial 
workers in August increased 10.7 percent 
over July, and are now almost nine times 
the pre-hostilities level and 106 percent 
greater than a year ago. This is in part 
attributed to the decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the Chinese yuan, which de- 
creased 10 percent in value in August 
from July, and 51 percent from August 
last year. 

Strikes continued to hamper industry, 
although bus operators, after a 5-day 
strike for higher wages, resumed work 
upon being granted a 20 percent wage al- 
lowance increase in September, with fu- 
ture allowances to be based on the living- 
cost index of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. 

Two leading American petroleum dis- 
tributors in Shanghai have placed all 
sales of gasoline and oils on a cost basis, 
effective September 1. As of that date 
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the Japanese Central China Railway Co. 
is to operate on its Nanking-Shanghai 
and Shanghai-Hanchow lines night pas- 
senger express services (suspended since 
August 13, 1937). 

The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion, effective September 1, is to operate 
a fortnightly air passenger-mail service 
between Hong Kong and Kwelin in 
Kwangsi Province. Also on September 
1, Shanghai radio and cable companies 
are to compute rates on the basis of “1 
gold franc equivalent to yuan 5.50,” rep- 
resenting an increase of 31 percent. 


SHANGHAI IMPORTS FROM NON-YEN-BLOC 
COUNTRIES 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
Shanghai, adjusted as to value in United 
States currency, from  non-yen-b!cc 
countries averaged $15,600,000 monthly 
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during the first 8 months of 1940; the 
average of the last 4 months, however, 
was much lower, being $10,700,000. 


The monthly average of the first 1 
months of this year also was $15,600,000. 
April imports were the highest for the 
period, amounting to $21,100,000, and 
January the lowest, with $10,200,000. 
July imports, however, almost equaled 
those of April, amounting to $20,800,000, 
thereby indicating the possibility that 
1941 imports will exceed those of 1940 
and amount to approximately $180,000,- 
000, or an average of $15,000,000 monthly. 

This is due in large measure to the 
desire of the public to acquire goods 
rather than foreign currencies. Such 
hoarding is likely to withhold existing 
huge stocks from public use—thus neces- 
sitating a steady importation of goods to 
meet consumptive demands irrespective 
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of low exchange rates or high freight 
costs, 


SHANGHAI FxporTs TO NON-YEN-Btoc 
COUNTRIES 


Adjusted recorded exports from Shang. 
hai, in U. S. currency, to non-yen-bloe 
countries averaged $8,000,000 Monthly 
during 1940, while the monthly average 
for the first 7 months of this year was 
slightly higher, amounting to $8,500,009, 
July exports amounted to $9,600,000, con. 
trasted with June exports of $10,300,000, 
the highest month for the 7-month Pe- 
riod, and $6,200,000 for February, the 
lowest. 

Although Shanghai exports may be aq. 
versely affected by export restrictions 
applied by local authorities, the monthly 
average is not expected to fall below 
$6,000,000 and may reach $8,000,000 for 
the next few months. 

During the first 7 months of this year 
Shanghai’s imports of goods not on 
Chungking’s banned list averaged 80 per- 
cent of monthly imports, or $12,500,000, 
and in July amounted to 75.5 percent of 
imports, or $15,700,000. Recorded im- 





— 


ports of goods on the banned list for the | 


same period averaged 
$3,100,000 monthly, and in July such 
imports amounted to approximately 
$5,100,000, or 24.5 percent of the month's 
imports. 


CHINA JULY TRADE FIGURES 


In unadjusted values, recorded mer- 
chandise imports into China during July 
totaled a value of 92,500,000 gold units. 
an increase of 9 percent over June, but 
recorded exports of Chinese products to- 
totaled a value of 269,200,000 yuan, a de- 
crease of 22.5 percent from June. 

Recorded imports into China from 
non-yen-blcec countries, similarly unad- 
justed in vaiue, totaled 74,600,000 gold 


units, an increase of 10 percent over 
June. Of this amount, the British Em- 
pire supplied 43 percent, the United 


States and the Philippine Islands 30 per- 
cent, French Indochina 9.5 percent, the 
Netherlands Indies 6.3 percent, Brazil 3.9 
percent, Germany 3.5. percent, and 
Thailand 2 percent. 

In unadjusted values, recorded exports, 
including transshipments to non-yen- 
bloc countries were valued at 219,700,000 
yuan, representing a 20 percent decrease 
from June, of which the United States 
and the Philippines took 45 percent, the 
British Empire 37 percent, French Indo- 
china 5.5 percent, and the Netherlands 
Indies and Thailand 4.5 percent each. 

Recorded imports to occupied China 
and Shanghai from yen-bloc countries 


20 percent, or | 


were valued at 51,044,000 yen, an increase | 


of 4 percent over June, of which 77.5 per- | 


North China ports. Re- 
from occupied China, 
yen-bloc 


cent entered 
corded exports 
including Shanghai, to the 


countries were valued at 30,130,000 local 
yen, a decrease of 33 percent from June, | 
of which 48 percent went from Shanghai 
and 36 percent from North China ports. | 
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TRADE BY PORTS 


Recorded trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries by ports, after adjustment of 
customs value into United States cur- 
rency, Shows imports into North China 
ports for July valued at $3,200,000; into 
Shanghai, $20,827,000; into other Japa- 
nese-occupied ports, $163,000; into Chi- 
nese-controlled areas, $16,888,000—mak- 
ing a total of $41,078,000 and represent- 
ing an increase of 20 percent over June. 

Exports, similarly adjusted, reveal ex- 
ports from North China ports to non- 
yen-bloc areas to the value of $3,520,000; 
from Shanghai, $9,557,000; from other 
Japanese-cccupied ports, $184,000; from 
Chinese-controlled ports, $9,038,000. 
The total all-China figure is $22,299,000, 
a decrease of 39 percent from June. 


JULY HIGHLIGHTS 


Recorded trade figures in July indi- 
cate: a steady increase in imports into 
Chinese-controlled areas—a susbtantial 
decrease in exports to yen-bloc countries 
because of severance of the Trans-Si- 
perian railway affecting transshipments 
to Germany via Kwantung Leased Ter- 
ritory—and a sharp decrease in exports 
from Chinese-controlled areas from the 
preceding month, but still greater than 
most months of this year (these exports 
consisted mainly of raw silk, wolfram, 
tin, tung oil, tea, antimony, and bristles) . 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Unofificial 
rates at Shanghai fer the week ended 
August 28 were firmed, the Chinese yuan 
closing at $US0.04%3, with high during 
the week of $US0.04}% and low of 
$US0.04;%. On August 29 the yuan rose 
to $US0.047, as a number of licensed 
banks sold yuan at that rate to other 
banks for cover of imports on Chung- 
king’s banned list. The market, how- 
ever, continued confused awaiting clari- 
fication of details governing cover to be 
given approved imports at official rates 
and as to trading in local United States 
dollar accounts at unofficial rates. 

Other quotations on August 29 were: 
Bank of Japan, 1 yen for 2.47 Chinese 
yuan; military scrip, 1 for 2.50 yuan; 
Hua Hsing notes, 1 for 2.06 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Fapi was 
quoted at Tientsin on August 28 at 
$US0.05;%. and was lower in relation 
to the Federal Reserve Bank yuan; the 
latter exchanged for yuan at the rate of 
53.25 for 100. 


Central Reserve Bank Yuan.—Frac- 
tional notes issued by the Central Re- 
serve Bank are being circulated in 
Shanghai’s foreign-controlled areas. Al- 
though Central Reserve Bank notes ex- 
changed at par with yuan on August 29, 
some exchange transactions were com- 
pleted the day before at a premium of 7 
percent for Central Reserve Bank yuan 
over fapi, as merchants are anxious to ac- 
quire these notes to pay customs duties 
at Shanghai. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—A comparison of 
exchange receipts and authorizations at 
the middle of August showed an apparent 
exchange surplus of $1,052,000. There 
are at least 6 “lean” exchange weeks 
ahead before coffee begins to move in 
volume. 

Exchange for Lard Shipments.——The 
long-pending drafts covering lard ship- 
ments from April 7, 1940, to and includ- 
ing December 31, 1940, can now be cov- 
ered through the Stabilization Fund, ac- 
cording to Circular No. 1391 of July 22, 
1941. 

Export-Import Bank Credit—The 
Senate approved in first debate on August 
11, a project ratifying the agreement with 
the Export-Import Bank for a credit of 
$12,000,000. No specific information is 
given regarding the uses to which the 
credit will be put; the Minister of Finance 
merely referred to existing legis!ation 
authorizing a 14,000,000-peso highway 
construction program, the 3,000,000-peso 
banana protection program, and the 5,- 
000,000-peso drainage and irrigation rro- 
gram (Laws 67, 77 and 88, all of 1940, 
respectively), as well as “other legisla- 
tion.” 

The Minister informed Congress, how- 
ever, that the Government intends to set 
up a committee, composed among others 
of the Ministers of National Economy, 
Public Works, and the Treasury, “to 
direct and coordinate the plan of in- 
vestment.” 

Government Purchasing Department 
May Oven Letters of Credit—Specific 
authority has recently been granted to 
the Departamento Nacional de Provi- 
siones (National Supply Department) to 
open letters of credit in the United States 
to cover purchases. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Business declined during August from 
July levels, but was still above that of 
August 1940. 

Complaints against the rising trend 
in prices, particularly of basic foodstuffs, 
were more evident during August than 
recently, but the Government promul- 
gated a decree classifying certain basic 
foodstuffs as articles of prime necessity 
and established rules to regulate trading 
and prevent unwarranted speculative 
price increases for those articles (see de- 
tails below). 

The fixing of the price of raw sugar 
in the United States at 3.50 cents per 
pound dampened enthusiasm concerning 
the outlook for the remaining portion of 
the year and the next suoar-grinding 
season, and the growing difficulty of ob- 
taining delivery of many kinds of mate- 
rials and goods from the United States 
added to the confused outlook. 
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There was increased discussion during 
the month of proposals to set up an im- 
port control commission. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports for June 1941 (atest 
month for which statistics are available) 
totaled $11,146,473, compared with $11,- 
425,479 in May 1941 and $8,410,851 in 
June 1940. Imports from the United 
States amounted to $9,651,188 in June, 
against $10,337,977 in the preceding 
month and $6,307,050 in June 1940. Im- 
ports from Europe totaled $460,013 in 
June 1941, compared with $437,256 in 
May, and $1,199,490 in the corresponding 
month cf 1940. The United Kingdom, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden, in that 
order, continued to be the chief European 
shippers to Cuba. 

Imports during the first 6 months of 
1941 aggregated $62,512,006, compared 
with $56,385,236 in the corresponding 
period of 1940. Imports from the United 
States during the first half of 1941 
amounted to $54,726,764, or 87.5 percent 
of the total, compared with $41,790,320, 
74.1 percent of the total, in the first 6 
months of 1940—an increase of $12,- 
936,444, or almost 31 percent. 

Exports of Cuban products during June 
1941 were valued at $15,731,225, com- 
pared with $22,716,465 in the preceding 
month and $12,560,212 in June 1940. 
Shipments to the United States amounted 
to $14,083,391, against $20,970,112 in May 
1941 and $9,663,928 in June 1940. Cuban 
exports to Europe totaled $971,592, com- 
pared with $781,849 in May 1941 and 
$2,381,030 in June 1940. The United 
Kingdom, Spain, Portugal, and Switzer- 
land were the only European customers. 

Exports during the first 6 months of 
1941 reached a total value of $102,292,906, 
representing an increase of $23,530,678, 
or almost 30 percent, compared with $78,- 
762,228 exported during the first half of 
1940. Shipments to the United States 
were valued at $94,531,540, or 92.4 percent 
of the total. This represented an in- 
crease of $31,572,550, or slightly more 
than 50 percent, cOmpared with $62,- 
958,990, or 80 percent of the total, ex- 
ported to the United States during the 
first half of 1940. 


LIST OF PRIME NECESSITIES MADE SUBJECT 
TO NEW PRICE-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


A fairly extensive list of articles, mostly 
food products, were declared to be of 
prime necessity, and new regulations es- 
tablishing maximum wholesale and retail 
profit margins for these products were 
published by Cuban Decree No. 2293, in 
the Gaceta Oficial, effective August 20, 
1941. 

The articles declared to be of prime 
necessity are milk, fresh meat, eggs, 
cheese and butter, edible oils of all kinds, 
vegetable and animal lards, cereals and 
grains including rice, flour, and bread, 
sugar, fresh fish, vegetables and tubers, 
coal and other fuels of current use, coffee, 
salt, garlic, and onions. Products in- 
cluded in this list for which maximum 
prices have previously been established 
will continue to be subject to those dis- 
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positions, but for the other products not 
previously regulated new provisions are 
established for the formation of sales 
prices by wholesalers and retailers, in- 
cluding a fixed margin of profit for each. 

The Ministry of Commerce each week 
will publish a bulletin of prices for art:cles 
of prime necessity and will include such 
other information and other products as 
may be considered of interest to mer- 
chants and consumers. 


Exchange and Finance 


Habana Customs Collections, July.— 
Collections at the Habana customhouse 
during July 1941 totaled 1,861,000 pesos, 
compared with 2,127,000 in July 1940. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The Exchange 
Control Commission is understood to 
have been extremely liberal in granting 
necessary exchange in recent months. 
No change was announced in the policy 
of granting dollar exchange at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a month. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Special National Defense 
Taxes—A new defense tax has recently 
been created by the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment, according to the provisions of de- 
cree No. 803, published July 25, 1941. 
The tax is levied once only upon the value 
of urban and rural properties, working 
capital in business, whether commercial 
or industrial, owned or belonging to a 
third party, national or foreign, includ- 
ing even such assets as are exempt from 
taxes under special contracts, bonds, 
mortgage bonds, shares of stock and any 
other fiduciary paper. The special tax 
will be levied at the rate of 10 per mil on 
assets from $10,000 to $500,000, and 15 per 
mil from $500,001 upwards. 

For purposes of the preceding scale of 
taxation all assets belonging to a single 
person or entity will be computed. The 
assessment corresponding to bonds, 
mortgage bonds, shares of stock, and 
other fiduciary paper will be paid by the 
respective holders. 

The new tax takes in the assets of na- 
tionals and foreigners existing within the 
country, as well as those held outside of 
the country belonging to Ecuadorans. 
The tax is payable in four contributions— 
the first, or a fourth part, within 8 days 
following the date of the present decree, 
and the remaining amount in three equal 
parts payable at 90, 180, and 270 days, 
respectively, counting from the same 
date. The tax itself may be paid in 
money or in notes discountable at the 
Central Bank of Ecuador, with the single 
signature of the debtor or taxpayer. 
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DEFENSE 


BOND Quiz 








Q. I would like to provide a reg- 
ular income for myself when I re- 
tire. Can this be done by buying 
Defense Savings Bonds? 


A. Yes. If you purchase a Bond 
for $37.50 each month, each Bond 
will mature in exactly 10 years. 
Thus at the end of 10 years you 
will have $50 payable each month 
as each of your Bonds reaches ma- 
turity. 

Q. But I will need more than $50 
a month. 


A. Then you should invest a 
larger amount each month. Every 
$75 you put into Defense Bonds 
will pay you $100 ten years from 
now. Meanwhile, your money 
serves your Government during 
this period of national emergency. 

Note.—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, ocr savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 











Regu!ations: According to regulations 
issued August 1, 1941, all persons, natural 
or juridical, subject to the present extra- 
ordinary tax for National Defense must 
submit a return of all assets held by 
them. In the principal cities of the 
provinces the return or declaration will 
be made before the Chief of Revenues 
and must include all assets subject to 
declaration. In the lesser cities the 
declaration will be made before the 
Municipal Treasurer. When a taxpayer 
has assets in various cantons the declara- 
tion will be made before the Provincial 
Chief of Revenues or the Municipal 
Treasurer of the place where the tax- 
payer resides; if he has more than one 
residence, then in the place where he 
may elect. 

As a basis of computation, as to both 
urban and rural properties, the value re- 
turned for taxation before the record- 
ing office for 1941 must be used. In cal- 
culating this tax on the value of real 
property a deduction is allowed for 
mortgages—nevertheless, only for such 
balances as were owing on June 30, 1941. 
No deduction will be allowed for mort- 
gages executed subsequent to July 25, 
1941. 


Banks and Commercial Corporations: 
Banks, as well as all business and in- 
dustrial companies, will pay the tax upon 
the value of their assets as of December 
31, 1940, deducting only the liabilities 
existing as of that date. Respecting such 
liabilities, commonly referred to as 
“credits” or capital of third persons, the 
respective creditors will be liable for the 
tax under the present law. Corporations 
established in Ecuador will pay the tax 
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according to the preceding paragraph 
and will collect the amounts due op 
shares of stock from the respective share. 
holders. For this reason, shareholders 
need not make a return of the shares 
held in such companies. On the other 
hand, shares of stock held in companies 
domiciled abroad will be returned by the 
respective holders who will pay the tax. 

In the case of foreign companies oy 
persons not resident in the country, the 
returns and payment of the tax will be 
made by their agents in Ecuador; j 
there are no agents, then by debtors of 
such companies or persons. Whether jt 
is intended that resident debtors are a}. 
lowed to pay the tax for absentees ang 
then deduct it from the amount of the 
debts owed, is not clear from the text 
of the regulations. Companies of every 
class, businessmen, and industrialists es. 
tablished after December 31, 1940, or that 
may be established after decree No. 803 
enters into effect, will pay the tax on their 
company or business capital. 

Those who held bonds, shares of stock 
mortgage bonds, or other fiduciary paper 
on the date the above decree became ef. 
fective, will answer for the tax according 
to the nominal value of such securities, 
For the purpose of computing the tax 
on deposits in the possession of banks and 
private entities, returns will be made ac- 
cording to the value of such deposits on 
June 30, 1941. An exception is made 
in the case of current accounts of in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprises when 
these accounts have already been re. 
turned as part of the working capital in 
the business. 

A special form of promissory note for 
payment of the tax is set up under the 
regulations, making the signer subject 
to the courts of the respective province 
and waiving his domicile. 





~— 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


Although many branches of trade have 
been adversely affected by war conditicns, 
inland transport companies and other 
service activities, as well as wholesale 
firms dealing in consumer goods, have 
been experiencing a considerable degree 
of prosperity. 

Egyptian agriculture has, in general, 
benefited very appreciably from the war 
demand, and the British undertaking to 
purchase the entire 1940-41 Egyptian 
cotton crop and negotiations with re- 
spect to the next crop have improved 
the general business situation and out- 
look. 

Trade circles estimate that during the 
first 6 months of 1941 imports declined 
by about 40 percent and exports by about 
60 percent, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1940—owing mainly 
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to dislocation in shipping, higher costs 
of freight and insurance, and unsettle- 
ment of business generally as a result 
of the war. The decline in imports has 
resulted in some expansion of local 
industry. 


PRICE INDEXES CONTINUE TO RISE 


The rising tendency of prices of food- 
stuffs and raw materials since the out- 
preak of war has continued. The whole- 
sale price index, based on 1935 prices as 
100, had reached 142% at the end of 
May, compared with 120 in May 1940 
and 93 in May 1939. The index number 
for retail prices of foodstuffs, based on 
the 1913-14 level as 100, reached 134 
for May 1941, against 114 for May 1940 
and 109 in May 1939. The cost-of-living 
index, also based on the 1913-14 level as 
100, reached the unprecedented figure 
of 165 during the second quarter of 1941, 
against 137 for May 1940 and 128 for 
May 1939. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance, Banking, 
Credits —Incomplete Government figures 
indicate that a substantial excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures was realized in 
Government finance for the fiscal year 
1940-41, ended April 30. Customs re- 
ceipts, by far the largest source of Gov- 
ernment revenue, amounted to £E15,- 
961,000, compared with £E18,485,000 for 
the fiscal year 1939-40. 

Egyptian State Railway revenue 
reached £E7,252,000, against £E5,468,000 
for the preceding fiscal year. Net earn- 
ings were £E2,994,000 and £E1,363,000, 
respectively. 

Government reecipts totaled approxi- 
mately £E7,810,000 for the period from 
May 1, 1941, to June 25, as compared 
with £E6,097,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year. This substantial in- 
crease is said to have resulted mainly 
from royalties due in previous periods 
and from increased State Railway 
revenue. 

Egyptian currency in circulation 
reached £E49,283,000 on May 31, com- 
pared with £E34,893,000 on the same date 
of last year and £E26,024,000 on May 31, 
1939. 

Local banks have continued to grant 
credits readily to old clients of good 
standing on securities and merchandise, 
but transactions within the country con- 
tinue to be carried on largely on a cash 
basis. 

The number of protested bills and of 
bankruptcies continues to show a steady 
decrease. 


El Salvador 


Commercial Law Digests 


Registration and Licensing Of Busi- 
nesses Required.—Every commercial or 
industrial establishment in El Salvador 
with assets amounting to more than the 
equivalent of $80 United States currency 
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must be registered and receive a license 
card. Businesses whose assets do not ex- 
ceed the equivalent of $U.S.400 will not 
be required to pay a fee nor will such 
businesses as are exempt from taxation 
through Government concessions or con- 
tracts. Legislative decree No. 32, dated 
July 19, 1941, provides that applications 
for licenses must be made in writing by 
the owner of the business or his attorney. 
Proof of identity and the testimony of 
two acceptable witnesses may be required 
when necessary. 

An application for licensing must be 
accompanied by the latest profit-and- 
loss statement when the application is 
made for the first time. When the es- 
tablishment is owned by a company, the 
latter must present copies of its articles 
of incorporation or partnership so that 
the registry may take note of them. Fees 
for registration and issuance of licenses 
are as follows: Businesses capitalized at 
the equivalent of less than $U.S.400, no 
fee; businesses with a capital equal to 
$U.S.400 up to $2,000, approximately $4; 
for capitalization over $2,000, the fee will 
approximate $8. 

Application for licenses must be made 
within 60 days after the opening of any 
new business or for new branches or 
agencies of businesses already licensed. 
Furthermore, the annual application for 
licenses or renewal of licenses must be 
made even though the business is exempt 
from taxation or license fees. Only duly 
licensed persons and firms wil be per- 
mitted to engage in commercial business. 
License cards must be displayed in the 
place of business and must be submitted 
to the authorities when requested. 

When a business is sold, the buyer 
must see that it is properly licensed; the 
buyer is liable for any fees and taxes 
due. All transfers of businesses must be 
reported to the license office within 15 
days of the date of transfer. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transit Trade Through Occupied Zone 
Regulated —The formalities to which 
transit operations across the occupied 
zone of France are subject were revised, 
to take account of both French and Ger- 
man requirements, by an instruction to 
the customs directors, No. 5921, of July 
18, 1941, published in Le Bulletin Doua- 
nier of July 22-25. 

The instruction covers transit to or 
from Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, other occupied territories, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and all other countries. 

Control of Quality, Packing, Etc., of 
Colonial Products Revised—A central 
control service has been formed to regu- 
late the application of standards of qual- 
ity, grading, packing, etc., to colonial 
products exported from French colonies 
to France—by decree No. 1037 of March 
8, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of March 30. 
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Branch services at French ports are 
to examine import shipments of products 
subject to export standards applicable in 
the colonies and to permit importation 
only if the products meet the specified 
conditions. 

Rubber: Special Tax in France and 
Export Premiums in French Colonies Re- 
moved.—The special tax collected in 
France on rubber and rubber products 
and the export premiums paid in French 
colonies on crude rubber have been re- 
moved, retroactively effectively December 
31, 1940, by French law No. 2757 of July 
2, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of July 17. 

[This tax and export premiums had been 


created by a law of March 31, 1931, for a 
period of 10 years.] 


Establishment of Export Restrictions 
by Orders Authorized.—The French Min- 
ister Secretary of State for National 
Economy and for Finances has been au- 
thorized to establish export restrictions 
by orders, after advice from the responsi- 
ble Ministries, by a law of May 29, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of July 
3. 

Flax: 32,000 Metric Tons Export Quota 
Fizred for Shipments to Belgium.* 

Gas Oils: Import Duties Suspended.* 

Petroleum Products: Price-Equaliza- 
tion Tax Established on Stocks.* 

Objects of Art: Special Export Permit 
Required in France and Algeria.* 

Essential Oils and Liqueurs: Export 
Licenses Required.* 

Nonferrous Scrap Metal and Alloys: 
Industry and Trade Control Committee 
Formed.* 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Watch Movements, Electric Motors, 
Transformers: Transit Permit Regula- 
tions on Swiss Articles Amended.—The 
German regulations requiring that cer- 
tain Swiss exports in transit through 
Germany be covered by a special transit 
certificate (“‘Geleitschein”) have been 
amended, effective from August 10, 1941, 
by an ordinance of July 29, published 
in the Deutsches Reichsanzeiger No. 175 
of July 30, 1941. 
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Such certificates are no longer re- 
quired for “finished” watch movements, 
except as concerns movements for 
chronographs, repeaters, and_ stop- 
watches. They were formerly required 
for “finished” movements and “chablons” 
for all pocket and wrist watches. Ex- 
emption from the certificate requirement 
has also been granted for alternating- 
current motors and converters weighing 
200 kilograms or less and for transform- 
ers weighing 500 kilograms or less. 

Swiss exports to and transit shipments 
through France are permitted exit only 
through Basel if sent by parcel post, 
while freight shipments may also go out 
through La Plaine (Geneva-Bellegarde). 
In both cases they are subject to exam- 
ination by German customs authorities, 
according to press sources. 

Exportation of merchandise from 
Switzerland by letter mail or as “small 
packets” has been prohibited since June 
19, 1941. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 16, 1941.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 5, 1940, under “Germany” and “Italy” 
for announcements concerning the estab- 
lishment of joint German-Italian control of 
Swiss exports in transit. See also “Transit 
Trade Through Occupied Zone Regulated,” 
under “France,” in the present issue cf this 
publication. } 

Beer: Wort Strength Reduced From 
10.3 to 8.5 Percent.* 

Compensation Agreement With Switz- 
erland Continued Through 1942.* 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during August was 
seasonally quiet, but somewhat unsettled 
by the uncertainties of international 
trade. Fears of shortage of merchan- 
dise in many lines of trade are becoming 
increasingly prevalent, and price in- 
creases have continued. 

The local coffee market continued vir- 
tually stagnant pending the announce- 
ment of new coffee regulations for the 
1941-42 crop. The Coffee Advisory 
Board, created by executive decree of 
July 29, 1941, has been actively engaged 
in a study of all pertinent problems of the 
coffee industry, and its recommendations 
are expected at an early date. 

Collections remained normal except 
where firms have been affected by defense 
measures. Local credits are now being 
made with caution, and a general tight- 
ening of foreign credits has also been 
noted. 


AGRICULTURE 


The outlook for Guatemala’s staple 
commodities, coffee, bananas, and chicle 
appears normal and satisfactory. Coffee 
picking is in progress in the lower alti- 
tudes, and prospects for the better 
grades in the higher altitudes are espe- 
cially promising. Banana production 
has shown a slight decline from its re- 
cent high level but still continues at a 
satisfactory rate. The “sigatoka” dis- 
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Q. Can Defense Savings Stamps 
be redeemed? 

A. Yes; they can be redeemed 
for cash at face value or exchanged 
for Defense Savings Bonds. For 
example, 75 of the  25-cent 
Stamps—total cash value $18.75— 
may be exchanged for a Defense 
Savings Bond which in 10 years 
will be worth $25. 


Q. How long have Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps been on sale at retail 
stores? 


A. Sale of Stamps at retail stores 
originated in the State of Michigan 
on July 10. The idea met with 
such success that it is spreading 
rapidly, and soon Stamps will be 
sold in most retail stores On a 
Nation-wide basis. 

Note.—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 











ease is being kept in check through use of 
the customary copper sulphate solutions. 
The 1941-42 chicle season has started, 
and a record production is anticipated. 


NATIONAL FAIR 


Plans are under way for the second 
United States Industrial Exposition at 
the Guatemalan National Fair to be held 
next November 16 to 23 inclusive. A 
commodious new permanent building is 
being constructed by the Guatemalan 
Government for this purpose, and this 
year’s exposition is expected to surpass 
that of 1940. Manufacturers and ex- 


porters desiring to participate should. 


communicate with their representatives 
in Guatemala without delay, or address 
the “Committee of the North American 
Exposition,” Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A call has been issued for a Constituent 
Assembly to meet on September 1, for 
the purpose of amending the Guatemalan 
Constitution so as to permit the reelec- 
tion of President Ubico for an additional 
term of office which would end on March 
15, 1949. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of imports for July 1941 was 
the highest for any month of the current 
calendar year, amounting to 1,158,904 
quetzales, as compared with 941,975 
quetzales for the corresponding month 
of 1940, an increase of 23 percent (1 quet- 
zal=$1 U. S. currency). Exrorts con- 


tinued to show the usual seasonal de- 
cline, a trend which was accentuated this 
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year by the temporary stoppage of coffee 
exports to the United States because of 
the early completion of the country’s 
share of the U. S. coffee import quota, 
Exports were valued at 737,392 quetzales, 
compared with 850,705 quetza!es for July 
1940, a decline of 13.3 percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, July.—Revenues 
from import duties for July totaled 
346,000 quetzales and from export duties 
49,000. Comparative figures for July 1949 
were, respectively, 277,000 and 179,000 


auetza!les. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Financial Developments.—a 
notification from the Reserve Bank of 
India, dated June 13, 1941, requires au- 
thorized foreign exchange dealers in 
India to obtain by cable, at the end of 
each month, beginning with May 1941, 
from their correspondents with whom 
they maintain accounts in the United 
States, Canada, and the Philippine Is- 
lands, a statement of the total dollars 
or pesos credited to their accounts dur- 
ing that month. The statement of the 
actual balance at the end of the month 
must be accompanied by the total of 
credits received in the account. 

Authorized dealers who conduct their 
dollar transactions through the medium 
of their London agents and who do not 
maintain accounts in dollars are not re- 
quired to submit this return, but an ad- 
vice must be sent to the nearest office 
of the Reserve Bank of the conditions 
under which they conduct their U. §, 
dollar, Canadian dollar, or peso transac- 
tions. 

Another circular of June 13, 1941, ad- 
vises exchange dealers of a modification 
by the Government of India of the con- 
ditions under which the value of goods 
imported into India, under license, from 
non-Empire countries and later reex- 
ported to non-Empire countries may be 
restored to the importing merchants’ 
import quotas. 

A previous condition for such restora- 
tion was that payment for the reexported 
goods should be made in the currency 
of the country from which the goods 
were originally imported. Under the new 
regulation payment may be made either 
in the currency of the country from 
which the goods were originally imported 
or in United States dollars. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Exceptional Rates and Charges Rise — 
The Great Southern Railways Co. has is- 
sued a statutory notice dated June 3 of a 
proposed increase of 5 percent in excep- 
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tional rates and charges for merchandise 
(including livestock) both by merchan- 
dise and passenger train service. 

The rail receipts for 21 weeks of 1941 
show an increase of £224,632, over the 
corresponding period of 1940, but it is 
ynderstocd that the operating costs also 
show a cOnsiderable increase over last 
year—hence the necessity for further in- 
crease in rates. 

The company contemplated an even 
greater increase than 5 percent, but it 
was eventually decided that this figure, 
while afford'ng some relief to the com- 
pany, would not inflict a hardship on 
trade generally. The proposed increase 
takes effect on the expiration of 30 days 
from date of the notice. 


Madagascar 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Rice: Export Restriction Modified. — 
Fxportation from Madaza«car of a1 types 
of rice, except the types “vary lava” and 
“translucent No. 1,” has been suspended 
by an order of March 1, 1941, according 
to Les Cahiers Coloniaux, Marseille, June 
28. 

[The exportation of certain types of rice 
had been suspended by an order of April 11, 
1940. | 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clippings and Cuttings of Untanned 
Skins Placed Under Export Control.—Ex- 
portation from Mexico of clippings, cut- 
tings, and waste of untanned skins has 
been placed under contro! of the Mexican 
Department of National Economy, and 
will be pcrmitted only after prior author- 
ization from that Department has been 
obtained, according to a Mexican presi- 
dential decree, published and effective 
on August 20, 1941. 

Under terms of the decree, authoriza- 
tions to export these waste products will 
of Miscellaneous Products.—The Mexican 
can industries have been satisfied. 

Export Tar Valuations Modified on List 
of Miscellaneous Products ——The Mexican 
Export Valuations Committee has an- 
nounced a number of changes, largely in- 
creases, in the official valuations of a 
fairly extensive list of products on which 
the collection of the additional export 
tax of 12 percent of valuation is made. 
These changes are effective from August 
20, 1941, according to the Diario Oficial 
of Mexico of August 16, 1941. 

The products affected are cattle, un- 
tenned goatskins and kidskins, beeswax, 
animal and vegetable wazes, anise, va- 
nilla, cottonseed paste and mcal, bran, 
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raw cotton, palma iztle, rock salt, tin and 
manganese, crude petroleum with a den- 
sity up to 0.91, Diesel and fuel oils, tur- 
pentine, and manufactured articles of 
knit silk and artificial fibers. 


Netherlands Indies 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Quota Restrictions for Cotton 
Sewing Threads Extended.—The expiring 
Netherlands Indies import quota restric- 
tions on cotton sewing threads were ex- 
tended for a period of 1 year from July 1, 
1941, by decree of the Governor General 
dated June 20, 1941, published as Staats- 
blad No. 286 under the title, “Import 
Regulations, Cotton Sewing Threads, 
1941.” 

The maximum quantities of cotton 
sewing threads that may be imported 
during the new restriction period, as well 
as the reservations for the manufacturers 
in the Netherlands and the amounts of 
license fees, are the same as those for the 
preceding 12 months. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Sales Tax of 10 Pe 
tinued Until Further Notice.* 

|For the establishment of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
1940. | 

Chocolate, Conjectionery, and Carbo- 
nated Beverages: Excise Taxes In- 
creased.—Excise taxes have been in- 
creased on imported and domestically 
produced chocolate, confectionery, cocoa, 
and carbonated beverages, by orders of 
June 27 published the same day in Norsk 
Lovtidend No. 26, effective July 1, 1941. 

The new rates on these products (for- 
mer rates in parentheses) are: cocoa 
powder, 20 (10) percent ad valorem; 
chocolate for cocking purposes, 30 (20) 
percent ad valorem; other c”ocolate and 
confectionery, 60 (40) percent ad va- 
lorem; and nonalcoholic carbonated bev- 
erages, 0.25 crown (0.20 crown) per liter. 


ent Con- 


this rate see 
November 9Q, 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign-trade figures recently released 
by the Statistical Office of the Republic 
of Panama indicate that the total value 
of foreign trade of that country for 1940 
reached a high mark. Exports totaled 
$4,054 866, while imports amounted to 
$23,936,657, compared with $3,487,187 
and $20,463,765, respectively, in 1939. 

The United States continued to be Pan- 
ama’s chief market, accounting for $3,- 
788,022, or 93.42 percent of its exports, 
and suppiying $16,645,743, or 69.54 per- 
cent of its imports, 
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The 10 main sources of Panama’s im- 
ports in 1939 and 1940 are shown in the 
following table: 


{In U. S. dollars] 











Country of origin | 1940 1939 
United States ___--..-.| 16, 645, 743 | 11,916, 685 
[MES pawn. Semper Wee 2, 007, 236 
England bake os ead 772, 482 970, 781 
Canal Zone_-- PMS AAS 741, 995 581, 718 
China.....-- sc eccuw nel 728, 646 562, 838 
i rs ee eee ---| 270, 915 492, 563 
Germany 230, O71 1, 620, 216 
te ree oy St RES 175, 552 130, 091 
i Rae ee RENE Cs 113, 093 135, 756 
ROURGOF. Ss os. cndeesesesodes 102, 910 59, 074 








Exchange and Finance 


Initial Flotation of Bonds.—Under au- 
thority of the recent National Assembiy 
to issue $5,000,000 of internal bonds, the 
proceeds of which will be used for public 
works, announcement has been made 
that the initial flotation will be for 
$500,000. The Comptroller has stated 
that it is not necessary to place a greater 
quantity of bonds on the market but 
that the issue will be increased as funds 
are needed. 

The bonds will bear interest at 6 per- 
cent. The National Government will de- 
posit $25,000 monthly with the Banco 
Nacional to constitute a reserve for 
servicing and retiring the bonds. 

Fractional Coins to be Issued.—An 
executive decree has been issued under 
authority of Law 41 of 1941 which pro- 
vides for the coining of $369,000 in frac- 
tional coins, in accordance with the 
terms of the monetary agreement be- 
tween Panama and the United States. 

It is pointed out that the present cir- 
culation of such coins totals only $1,131,- 
000, whereas, under the agreement, 
Panama is authorized to maintain in cir- 
culation $1,500,000 in fractional coins. 
Thus, the new issue for immediate cir- 
culation is for the completion of the 
quota. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


The situation in both credits and col- 
lections in Spain during July 1941 under- 
went no change compared with June and 
preceding months. Barcelona banks re- 
port credit abuncant and collections 
prompt, with much business being con- 
ducted on a cash basis. 

A report from the Vigo district states 
that during the past 30 days there have 
been no changes of importance. Funds 
continue to be ample and business in 
general is being conducted largely on a 
cash basis. 

In Malaga the banks state that the 
credit situation has not changed in the 
past month. Exports have been small. 
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Domestic trade has also been limited. 
Credits continue easy, and collections are 
described as prompt and normal. 

The Bilbao district reports that the 
situation has not changed since the last 
report. Credit is still free with little 
demand. Collections continue rap‘d. 

Seville reports that credits in that 
district continue to be free and collec- 
tions rapid. 

Valencia reports that there has been 
no marked change recently in the general 
situation as regards mercantile credits 
and collections in that part of Spain. 
Orange shipments have terminated, and 
other sources of income are inactive be- 
cause of seasonal and political conditions. 
There is little import trade, and domestic 
trade is stagnant. Demand for credit is 
slight and this is generally for short 
periods. 


Exchange and Finance 


The acquisition by Spanish banks of 
foreign banking institutions now oper- 
ating in Spain was authorized by a law 
published in the Official Bulletin of the 
State July 17, 1941. 

Spanish banks acquiring foreign in- 
stitutions must assume full responsi- 
bility for the liabilities and obligations 
of the foreign firms. 

The new law also permits domestic 
banks operating as persons or unlimited 
companies or partnerships to be formed 
as limited companies or vice versa. 

The Barcelona stock and bond market 
was active up to the first of July when 
it became somewhat dull because of the 
interest shown in the new Government 
internal loan amounting to 2,000,000,000 
pesetas, or approximately 182,600,000 
dollars at the commercial rate. This 
loan—a “perpetual” loan bearing 4 per- 
cent interest—was reportedly oversub- 
scribed by about 25 percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service for Canary Islands.—The 
same Junkers 52 three-engined airplanes 
(capacity, 16 passengers) which fly the 
Iberia Madrid-Grand Canary route are 
used, between flights. for the Grand 
Canary-Tenerife service on Thursdays 
and Fridays. This Iberia mail and pas- 
senger air service between Gando Air- 
port, Grand Canary, and Los Rodeos 
Airport, Tenerife, Canary Islands, which 
had been suspended, was resumed at the 
end of June 1941. 

The Iberia line has announced that 
the Madrid-Grand Canary serv.ce will 
soon be increased to two flights each 
week, and also that the Grand Canary 
service with the island of Tenerife will 
likewise be increased. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN BARTER CORPORATION ACTIVE 


Despite increasing difficulties confront- 
ing Swedish foreign trade, the Swedish 
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DEFENSE 


BOND 


Q. What and when is Retailers- 
for-Defense Week? 

A. Retailers-for-Defense Week 
is a special week—September 15 
to 20—during which the retail in- 
dustry will concentrate its efforts 
to enlist customer interest in buy- 
ing Defense Savings Stamps at re- 
tail outlets throughout the country. 

Q. Now is the time to save. 
Why? 

A. The prudent person will cave 
in this period of plenty, to be ready 
for any readjustments that may 
follow the emergency. By pur- 
chasing Defense Savings Bonds 
you not only save, but aid the 
Government’s defense effort. 


Note—-To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Barter Corporaticn (Sveriges 
Utrikeshandels Kompensations A/B) has 
been working energetically to carry out 
its purpose of acting as a central organ 
for barter trade between Sweden and 
foreign countries. A new board of di- 
rectors was appcinted recently, and, in 
conformity with a plan for appointing a 
confidential counselor for each country 
with which the company is dealing, one 
has been appointed for France and an- 
other for Spain. 

The extension cf the war has compelled 
the corporation to cease, for the time 
being, its activities in a number of mar- 
kets, particularly in the Balkans. In 
Spain and both occupied and unoccupied 
France, some business is being carried 
on. In exchange for a fairly large num- 
ber of Swedish export items, centering 
around lumber and machinery Spain 
provides mainly fresh and dried fruits, 
while France ships a great variety of 
products. 


NEw Export CARTEL FORMED 


A new company called A/B Export- 
snickerier, with a capital stock of 10,2090 
crowns (approximately $2,500), has been 
formed in Stockholm for the purpose of 
handling sales, exports, and apportion- 
ing orders fcr a number of Swedish 
joinery mills making chiefly doors and 
windows. Approximately 60 joineries are 
represented by the company now, and 
additional concerns are expected to affil- 
iate themselves with this combine. 


While this new company intends to 
export the above-mentioned products to 
as many countries as posible, it is stated 
that under present circumstances these 
exports are being confined to Germany. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASES DURING Jung 


The number of unemployed in Sweden 
excluding lumbermen and raftsmen, re. 
ported by labor organizations droppeg 
from 76,702 on May 31, 1941, to 66,865 
on June 30, while the number of unem. 
ployed seeking relief decreased from 
24,856 to 26,656 during the same periog, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oil Monopoly Proposed.—Independent 
filling-station owners have proposed that 
the Swedish Government utilize the pres. 
ent stagnation in the oil trade to establish 
a State ofl monopoly in line with the 
recommendation issued by a special com. 
mittee some years ago. 


Transport and Communication 


Train Services Curtailed.—Shortage of 
coal has caused drastic alterations in train 
services under the summer timetables. 
Widespread curtailment of coastwise 
shipping and of highway transport sery- 
ices—because of lack of motor fuel—has 
thrown much additional freight traffic, 
essential for the needs of the country, 
onto the railways. Freight traffic has to 
be maintained as far as possible, and go 
the most severe reductions in services fal] 
upon passenger traffic. 

Some of these reductions came into 
force on May 1, but the most serious be- 
came effective June 15. On steam- 
operated sections wood fuel is now used 
extensively. 





— 








Speeds of trains have been | 


reduced except on certain lines, where one | 


up and one down train is run daily; pas- 


senger trains are being run only 3 or | 


4 days a week. Sleeping and dining cars 
were withdrawn June 15. 

Drastic reductions have also been made 
in passenger-train services on electric 
lines which depend upon coal for their 
current supplies. Reductions of fares on 
all lines, introduced to stimulate traffic, 
are withdrawn. 

These changes apply to both State and 
privately owned and operated railways. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Bronze Powder: Import 
Duty Increascd.—The Swiss import duty 
on coarsely ground aluminum bronze 
powder has been increased from 65 to 
200 francs per 100 kilograms, by a cus- 
toms decision effective from August 1, 
1941, published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of July 11, 1941. 
Exceptionally, aluminum bronze powder 
for the manufacture of printing inks and 
of pyrotechnic articles will be dutiable 
at 65 francs per 100 kilograms, under 
special permits. 

Edible Oils: Import Tax Greatly Re- 
duced.* 

Compensation 


Agreement with Ger- 


many Continued Through 1942.* 
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Watch Movements, Electric Motors, 
Transformers: Transit-Permit Regula- 
tions 07 Swiss Articles Amended.—See 
Germany. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Traffic Offsets Cessation of 
Foreign Tourist Movements.—The Swiss 
railways are putting up an excellent per- 
formance in coping with the greatly in- 
creased traffic resulting from (a) severe 
restrictions on road transport boih for 
freight and passengers, which has been 
almost entirely suspended since May, (b) 
military traffic, and (c) heavy interna- 
tional transit traffic, over the Gotthard 
and Lotschberg-S mplon routes. 


These factors have more than offset 
the complete cessaticn of foreign tourist 
movements, and the workng of such 
abnormally heavy traffic has presented 
serious problems and imposed a heavy 
strain on the railway personnel and 
equipment. 


Trains scheduled as “light”? and nomi- 
nally having limited accommodation have 
peen regularly running with the ccm- 
position of ordinary expresses, and trains 
of 10 to 14 coaches have become a normal 
practice on the main lines. 


The annual report recently issued indi- 
cates that, since March 1940, it has been 
necessary to use a number of steam en- 
gines on electrified lines, which ran 
140,000 kilometers up to December 31; 
this, however, represented only 0.3 per- 
cent of the haulage on these lines. 

Further difficulties encountered by the 
railways were the very severe winters— 
during which lines were blocked by 
avalanches on several occasions—and 
damage to tracks, buildings, and rolling 
stock from bombardment by foreign air- 
craft at Renes (June 11-12), Bales (De- 
cember 16), and Zurich (December 22). 

Swiss Federal Railroads Show In- 
crease for June.—Because of industrial 
activity, German and Italian transit 
traffic, and fine weather prevailing on 
week ends, the business of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railroads shows an increase for June 
1941 compared with the same month last 
year. 

Eleven million passengers were car- 
ried—fares amounting to 12335,000 
francs, a gain of 1,679,000 francs over the 
same month last year. Freight traffic 
reached 1,784,000 tons, and receipts from 
this source were 23,274,000 francs com- 
pared with 20,906,000 in June 1940. 

Gross total receipts (from all Sources) 
of the Federal Railways were 35,695,000 
francs (June 1940: 31,970,000) and op- 
erating expenses were 20,503,000 francs 
(June 1940: 19, 132,C00). 

Of the 15,462,000-franc <urp!lus of re- 
ceipts over operating expenses, 12,400,000 
francs will be employed to cover interest 
payments and amortization. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Containers Reexported Empty Ez- 
cepted from Export License Require- 
ment.—A general exception from the ex- 
port-license requirement in Tunisia has 
been granted for containers which, pre- 
viously imported filled and placed under 
the temporary duty-free admission re- 
gime, are reexported from ‘Tunisia 
empty—by a notice to exporters published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 
19, 1941. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


South African Railway System Has 
Rapid Expansion.—Few railway systems 
have expanded more rap‘dly than the 
South African during the past 30 years, 
even considering that some 1,463 route- 
miles of line were taken over for work- 
ing by the South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration as a result of 
the mandate by the Union over German 
South-West Africa after the last war. 

With completion of a short length of 
line now under construction near Capital 
Park, the total route-mileage operated 
for the Government will be 13,245 miles; 
in addition, the Administration works 
630 more miles of line on behalf of pri- 
vate railways—bringing the total length 
to 13,925. 

That figure places the system among 
the largest individual railways in the 
world. Its expansion since the Act of 
Union was passed in 1910 can best be 





appreciated from a glance at the 
following figures: 
| 
Item | 1910 1940 

Total route mileage of lines } 

operated NES . 7,040 13, 925 
Number of locomotives, pas- | 

senger and freight cars 26, 680 | 60, 586 
Train and engine mileage ; | 

annually nS eee FY | 79, 872, 252 
Passengers carried (journeys) | 33, 700,849 | 120, 282, us7 
Revenue and nonrevenue traf- | | 

fic (gross tonnage). ..- ; 12, 414, 839 38, 834, 557 
Number of employees. _._---- 47, 962 | 123, 166 





Another noteworthy ach‘evement is 
that when the electr:fication of varicus 
lines now in progress is completed, there 
will be more than 600 route-miles of line 
electrically operated on the system. 


United Kingdom 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Privileges Given to Ameri- 
can Citizens Serving in the British or 
Allied Armed Forces—Duty-free entry 
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will be accorded gift packages containing 
tobacco, playing cards, and liquors, as 
well as any other article usually selected 
as a gift, sent to American citizens serv- 
ing in the British or Allied armed forces 
in the United Kingdom, provided such 
packages are imported under the ap- 
proved arrangement, according to word 
from the Secretaries to the Commission- 
ers of Customs and Excise, London. 

To obtain the duty-free concession, in- 
dividual gift packages must not be sent 
directly to the recipient but must be ad- 
dressed to the individual by name in care 
of the American Eagle Club, Ltd., 28 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, or, 
in the case of airmen, in care of the 
Royal Air Force Comforts Committee, 20 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. When 
the addressee of any parcel cannot be 
certified to be an American, the parcel 
is to be returned to the Surveyor of 
Customs and Excise for delivery on 
payment of the duty. 

Bulk shipments of gifts for free dis- 
tribution to such American citizens serv- 
ing in the armed forces may be sent to 
the American Eagle C.ub, Ltd., whose 
manager has been designated the official 
in charge of distribution. 

Great care is exercised in determining 
that the individual to whom cigarettes 
or other gifts are distributed is in fact 
a citizen of the United States of America 
and serving as a member of the British 
armed forces. 

The duty-free privilege applies to 
American citizens who are members of 
the following organizations: 

The Army (excluding the Home Guard). 

The Royal Navy. 

The Royal Air Fcrce. 

Auxiliary Territorial Service. 

Women’s Royal Naval Service. 

Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. 

Full-time members of the Voluntary Air 
Detechment and Queen Alexandra’s Impe- 
rial Military Nursing Service when on mil- 
itary duties. 

Sick or wounded members of the Mer- 


chant Navy, restricted to men in accredited 
hospitals. 

American doctors who have volunteered 
their services in the United Kingdom under 
the auspices of the Medical Research Council. 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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The weight limit for all unsolicited 
parcel-post gift packages is restricted to 
5 pounds gross weight. Parcels contain- 
ing foodstuffs may not contain more than 
2 pounds of any one food. 


Transport and Communication 


Application For Agreed Railway 
Freight Charges.—Forty-eight applica- 
tions for the approval of agreed charges 
under the provisions of section 37 of the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, have 
been lodged with the Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal. Notices of objection to any ap- 
plication were to have been lodged on 
or before July 4. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions in Uru- 
guay during the latter half of July and in 
August were satisfactory, considering 
difficulties in obtaining certain imported 
raw materials, such as metal products, 
fuel, and industrial chemicals. 

Favorable weather conditions have en- 
abled farmers to prepare and seed the 
winter wheat crop, for which preliminary 
estimates place seeding at 15 percent 
more than last year. Wheat is up, and 
prospects are excellent. 

The acreage sown in oats is about the 
same as for the preceding year, and the 
cutlook is considered satisfactory. Flax 
is now being sOwn, and from all indica- 
tions the acreage will be about the same 
as in the preceding year. 

The land has been well prepared for 
other crops which will be sown later, such 
as sunflowers, corn, potatoes, etc. 

Cotton mills are enjoying excellent 
business and have been able to lay in 
sufficient stocks of yarn to run for the 
next several months, but hosicry mills 
using natural silk are fast exhausting 
their stccks and are unable to obtain re- 
placements. The hosiery mills foresee 
the necessity of using rayon and cotton 
instead of natural silk. 

Tanneries and shoe factories have in- 
creased operations and are now begin- 
ning to fill spring orders in anticipation 
of a brisk demand. They are neverthe- 
less encountering difficulty in cbtaining 
ch2micals, and if this handicap continues 
it will affect this industry seriously. 

The Government, to conserve fuel, has 
restricted sales of gasoline and fuel oil by 
39 percent to all users except public utili- 
ties and farmers. Means are being 
studied to substitute wood and corn for 
other types of fuel, but this is difficult be- 
cause Uruguay has no commercial forests 
and these substitutes are not suitable for 
the equ pment generally in use. 

Construction activities have main- 
tained the speed of recent months, and 
their volume is said to be slightly greater 
than that for the same per’od last year. 
Cons‘derable apprehension is felt, how- 
ever, regarding the possibility of obtain- 
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ing imported building materials, espe- 
cially reinforcing rods, certain types of 
electrical fixtures, copper wire, and build- 
ers’ hardware. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Wool exports for the current season 
(October 1, 1940, through July 31, 1941) 
totalled 134,341 bales, of which 114,513 
bales were imported by the United States. 
There is no wool of any consequence on 
hand at the present time. Refrigerated- 
meat shipments during July amounted 
to 9,214 tons, an increase of 223 percent 
from the 2,853 tons for June 1941. Cu- 
mulative exports of refrigerated meat for 
the first 7 months of 1941 were 42,419 
tons, compared with 47,278 tons for the 
corresponding months of 1940, or a de- 
crease of 10 percent. 

Preliminary figures give general im- 
ports for June a value of 5,523,000 pesos, 
compared with 5,409,000 for May. Ex- 
ports during June decreased to 9,853,000 
pesos from 15,670,000 in May. 

Importations from the United States 
during June aggregated 1,228,000 pesos, 
against exports to this country of 3,657,- 
C00 pesos. 

Cumulative imports from the United 
States for the first 6 months of 1941 
amounted to 5,990,000 pesos, while ex- 
perts to the United States for the same 
period totaled 35,028,000 pesos. During 
this period, in addition to the above, 
linseed valued at $1,229,478 was exported 
to the United States through Buenos 
Aires. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oilseeds: Imports to be Permitted Sub- 
ject to Additional Variable Taxr.—Im- 
portation of oilseeds, in an amount to 
meet domestic requirements, will be au- 
thorized by the Executive Power of Uru- 
guay under provisions of law dated July 
17, and a decree dated July 21, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, July 24. 

Imports will be subject to payment of 
a variable import tax equivalent to the 
amount by which the import value of the 
seed is lower than the following prices: 
Sunflower or turnip seed, 8.50 pesos per 
100 kilograms; unshelled peanuts, 12.00 
pesos per 100 kilograms; shelled peanuts, 
16.50 pesos per 100 kilograms; and cot- 
tonseed, 7.50 pesos per 100 kilograms. if 
the import value is greater than the 
prices indicated, the import operation 
may be authorized subject to an import 
tax of i percent ad valorem. 

The Executive Pcwer is also empow- 
ered to authorize the importation of oil- 
seeds without payment of the new tax 
by firms which, before the publication of 
this law, have received no import permit 
for this product under their quota for the 
current year. In such cases the amounts 
authorized importation will be in propor- 
tion to import permits previously granted 
to other firms. 

Another provision of this law fixes 
prices for the purchase of domestic 
sound, dry, and clean sunflower and 
turnip secd at 8 pesos per 100 kilograms; 
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and unshelled, dry, and clean peanuts at 
11 pesos per 100 kilograms. 


The regulations of the law provide for 
the establishment of fixed prices for 
producis derived from oilseeds by the 
National Subsistence Commission within 
10 days from the publication of the law. 





ee 


World Conditions Affect U. §- 
Philippine Trade 
(Continued from p. 7) 


ported mainly during the past 2 years 
by the government’s program of public 
works. 


Raw Cotton Imported for Ex. 
panding Textile Industry 


A decline of $3,000000 in sales of 
American textiles may be attributed in 
part to reduced purchasing power of the 
Philippine masses. Overstocking in 1939 
and increased domestic production of 
cctton piece goods also were factors in 
the lower trade. For the expanding 
domestic industry the United States 
sh pped 6,345 bales of raw cotton to the 
Philippines in 1940, in contrast to 1,885 
bales the previous year. Sales of cotton 
c’oth last year totaled 74,162,000 square 
yards, compared with 107,540,000 in 1939 
and 125,534,000 in 1938. Approximately 
10 percent of the yardage each year is 
cloth for embroidery in the Philippines 
and return to the United States. 

To a certain extent the decline in 
cotton p‘ece goods trade also may be 
attributed to greater use of rayon tex- 
tiles. Shipments of American rayon 
piece goods have increased from 3,319,000 
<quare yards in 1938 to 10,656,000 in 1949, 
Our total trade with the Philippines in 
textile fibers and manufactures was 
valued at $14,760,000 in 1940, compared 
with $17,740,000 the previous year. 


Stable Demand Exists for 
Foodstuffs 


Philppine efforts toward self-suffi- 
ciency in foodstuffs have so far shown 
little progress except in the direction of 
canned fish, import demand for which 
appears to be declining. Higher fre:ght 
rates and intermittent shortages of sup- 
plies on the Pacific coast also have 
affected sales of American canned salmon 
and sardines. 


On the whole, trade in foodstuffs re- 
mains fairly stable from year to year. 
Although noteworthy decreases occurred 
last year in exports of meat products, 
wheat flour, potatoes, and grapes, ship- 
ments of canned milk, canned fruits, 
vegetable oils and fats made important 
gains. Because of generally higher 


prices, the total value of food exports 
increased from $11,200,000 in 1939 to 
$12,500,000 in 1940. 
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American cigarettes retain their pop- 
ywarity in the Philippines, with sales 
steadily increasing notwithstanding do- 
mestic manufacture. Shipment in 1940 
of 4,350,000,000 cigarettes, valued at $6,- 
930,000, established a record in both quan- 
tity and value. 


United States—Philippine trade in 
chemicals and related products, valued 
at $7,630,000, was somewhat below 1939 
put compared favorably with 1938. Al- 
though local manufacture of medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations is in- 
creasing, American products are steadily 
gaining ground in the Philippine market. 

Greater domestic production is, how- 
ever, partly responsible for a decline in 
sales Of paints and varnishes. Ship- 
ment of American dyes in 1940 more 
than trebled the previous year’s exports, 
because of increased consumption by the 
government textile mill, while d fficul- 
ties in securing supplies of fertilizer in 
Europe resulted in considerably larger 
purchases in the United States. 


Sugar Accounts for Half of Im- 
ports from Philippines 


Import trade of the United States w:th 
the Philippines is dominated by sugar, 
which accounts for approx:mately 50 
percent of the total imports of Island 
products. With the amount of duty-free 
sugar admitted into the United States 
restricted by the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act, there is little variation in the 
volume of trade, but because of excep- 
tionally low prices in 1940, imports of 
sugar declined in value from $49,620,000 
the previous year to $43,530,000. 

Prices of other Philippine products also 
were low in 1940, but greatly increased 
demand in the United States caused con- 
siderably heavier importation in almost 
a'l instances. This trend nearly com- 
pensated for the loss in value of sugar 
imports. In contrast to the drop of over 
$6,000,000, or 12 percent, in sugar trade, 
total import trade—valued at $89 630,- 
000—declined by only $2,300,000, or 
about 2.5 percent. 


Fiber, 


Prod ucts, and Ores Accelerated 


Demand _ for Coconut 


Accelerated demand for raw materials 
in connection with the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s program for accumulating defense 
stocks, was reflected in much heavier 
imports in 1940 of abaca, the important 
Philippine cordage fiber. Purchases of 
Philippine base metals also increased 
substantially, notably chrome and man- 
ganese ores. The loss of European mar- 
kets for coconut products, as well as more 
active buying in the United States, di- 
verted heavier shipments of copra, coco- 
nut oil, and copra meal and cake to this 
country. In the aggregate, these com- 
modities accounted for 32 percent of the 
total United States imports of Phil:ppine 
products in 1940, with coconut products 
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DEFENSE O ; 
BOND U1s 
Q. Are newspapers paid for 


printing the Defense Savings Bond 
Quizzes? 

A. No. Publication of these 
Quizzes and other information 
about Defense Bonds and Stamps 
is a voluntary patriotic contribu- 
tion on the part of the newspapers 
in the cause of National Defense, 
and one in which participation by 
the Nation’s newspapers is prac- 
tically unanimous. 

Q. Does the Government pay 
radio stations for Defense Savings 
Bond and Stamp announcements? 

A. No. These are _ furnished 
free by the broadcasters of the 
ccuntry, who are cooperating al- 
most without exception in this 
program to help America arm. 

NoTteE—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 











valued at $21,270,000, abaca at $5,220,- 
000, and base metal imports amounting 
to $2,480,000. Chrome ore shipments 
increased from 28,620 tons in 1939 to 
66,850 in 1940, while imports of Philip- 
pine manganese ore advanced from 
7,800,000 to 48,880,000 pounds. The 
United States was the market for the 
bulk of Philippine output of both ores. 


Philippines Ranked Tenth as 
Source of Imports in 1940 


Demand last year for Philippine raw 
materials, however, was surpassed by 
increased purchases of products from 
other Far Eastern areas, and the Philip- 
pines, which as recently as 1938 ranked 
as seventh in the list of countries from 
which we buy, fell to tenth position. 
Canada, of course, always leads, and nor- 
mally the United Kingdom, Japan, Brit- 
ish Malaya, and Cuba are ahead of the 
Philippines, while Brazil, with its heavy 
shipments of coffee, usually ranks among 
the first six or seven leading sources of 
imports into the United States. In 1940, 
the Netherlands Indies, India, and China 
also preceded the Philippines. Imports 
of rubber and tin from the Netherlands 
Indies increased materially, and the 
United States bought heavily of jute 
manufactures, at inflated prices, from 
India. Heavier purchases of tung oil 
were largely responsible for China’s gain 
over the Philippines. 


|Note: Detailed statistics of United States 
trade with the Philippine Islands appear in 
the International Reference Service No. 48.] 
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The Strategic Azores—Doorstep 
to America 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Portugal furnished the major portion of 
fertilizers, lumber, soaps, and toys for- 
merly imported from Chile, Brazil, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Japan. 

Exports from San Miguel in 1940 were 
valued at $800,000 United States cur- 
rency, a decline of 12 percent from 1939. 
Portugal took the bulk, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada practically 
all of the remainder. To Portugal went 
the Azores’ total exports of alcohol, cat- 
tle, dairy products, fava beans, fish, sugar, 
whale oil, tea, and wheat, in addition to 
the major part of their pineapples and 
hemp. To the United States went em- 
broideries, dasheens, and small quantities 
of hemp and pineapples. Great Britain 
took pineapples, and Canada embroid- 
eries. 


Communications 


Not due to the war, but rather to 
adverse weather conditions causing rough 
seas, the Pan American Airways have 
been forced to eliminate Horta as a reg- 
ular stop on the flight to Portugal from 
New York and Bermuda. A base is still 
maintained, however, and passengers 
may land or be picked up by special 
arrangement. This development has 
been an unfortunate one for the islands, 
for whom commercial aviation was play- 
ing an increasingly important role. 

The war has forced the German cabie 
company at Horta to suspend operations, 
leaving one British, one Italian, one 
French, and two American companies to 
operate from their international cable 
building the four eastbound cables and 
the two which run westward to the 
United States. 

And so the strategic and productive 
Azores stand today, hard hit by their 
acute war-born depression, their strategic 
geographical importance heightened once 
more, as in 1917, in the eyes of a com- 
batant world. 





Flying in Brazil 
Advances Swiftly 


Commercial aviation’s expansion in 
Brazil during the past 10 years is strik- 
ingly revealed by recent official statistics. 


The country’s landing fields, number- 
ing only 31 back in 1930, had risen to a 
total of 512 in 1940. Flights in commer- 
cial machines soared from 1,787 to 7,900. 
Number of passengers increased, over the 
10-year period, from 4,567 to 170,734. 
Mileage flown—major index of the use 
of air transport—advanced from 673,- 
735 to 4,337,300. 


In 1940 Brazil had 160 licensed com- 
mercial pilots, compared with only 27 
a decade earlier. 
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Automotive 
Products 


Registrations of new motor vehicles in 
Puerto Rico totaled 3,307 passenger cars 
and 1,649 trucks during the first 7 
months of 1941, a large increase over the 
1,924 passenger cars and 908 trucks reg- 
istered in the same period of 1940. All of 
the vehicles, except 2-passenger cars in 
1940, were American. 


@ Brazit.—Imports through Santos dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1941 totaled 
8,703 passenger cars and 6,460 trucks, all 
from the United States—a total of 
15,163 vehicles. 

All automotive vehicles and accessories 
imported through Santos are shipped to 
the nearby city of Sao Paulo, from which 
point are supplied the requirements of 
the various markets throughout this 
economic zone. 


@ Canapa.—A shortage of modern muni- 
cipal fire-fighting equipment is develop- 
ing in Ontario. Very little equipment 
has been replaced during past years, and 
since 1936 the purchasing of new appa- 
ratus has not equaled the old equipment’s 
rate of obsolescence. Because of the 
war, with its special demands for fire- 
fighting equipment and materials for 
manufacture of fire-fighting apparatus, 
it is not likely that much new equipment 
can be bought for some time to come. 

At present, municipalities are being en- 
couraged by the Dominion Government 
to have their old equipment recondi- 
tioned rather than to seek to obtain new 
units, and priority is being given to mili- 
tary needs. Even if the manufacturers 
were able to give full attention to orders 
for municipal equipment, they would 
probably be unable (without plant ex- 
pansion) to keep pace with the obsoles- 
cence of the apparatus now in use. 

Except for filling a few orders placed 
some time ago, the plants manufacturing 
fire-fighting apparatus are working at 
full capacity on orders from the Cana- 
dian Government, particularly for equip- 
ment to be used at flying fields. The 
Government will reportedly place an or- 
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der soon for 41 additional “crash wag- 
ons”—light trucks with large water and 
chemical tanks designed for use in cases 
of aircraft accidents; such governmental 
orders will presumably be even larger in 
the future. 

There are two principal manufac- 
turers of fire-fighting equipment in Can- 
ada. Also, a number of small firms build 
fire-truck bodies, and purchase and as- 
semble the chassis, engines, and other 
equipment. The heaviest trucks are 
built only by the two large manufacturers 
who import the engines and chassis from 
the United States and build the bodies 
and equipment in Canada. In the case 
of lighter trucks, the chassis are fre- 
quently purchased from Canadian man- 
ufacturers and the power units from the 
United States. Other trucks use Ca- 
nadian equipment almost exclusively. 

Sales of new motor vehicles in Canada 
in June 1941, excluding deliveries to the 
Government for war purposes, were 25 
percent in number and 13 percent in re- 
tail value below June last year. Sales 
numbered 11,665 new vehicles, with a re- 
tail value of $15,080,286, compared with 
15,554 units valued at $17,326,537 in June 
1940. Total sales for the first 6 months 
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of 1941 numbered 78,853 new motor ve. 
hicles valued at $99,899,244, against 86,599 
units which retailed for $96,216,060 in 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

New passenger-car sales remained at 
about the same level below 1940 as in 
May—the 8,108 new passenger cars 
which retailed for $10,601,647 being 36 
percent in number and 24 percent in 
value less than the 12,604 units which 
sold for $13,924,757 in June of last year. 

In June this year 3,557 new commercial] 
vehicles were sold for $4,478,639, com- 
pared with 2,950 new trucks and busses 
which retailed for $3,401,780 in June 1940, 
The upward trend was general through- 
out the country but varied in extent. 
Ontario sales were up by only 2 percent, 
Quebec increased 21 percent, while Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan followed closely 
with 22 and 24 percent, respectively, 
Sales in British Columbia were up 21 per- 
cent, in Manitoba 52 percent, while the 
Maritime Provinces led with sales 59 
percent above June 1940. 


@ Ecypt.—The possibility of manufac- 
turing automotive spare parts for Egyp- 
tian Government passenger cars and 
trucks in Egyptian technical schools is 
reportedly being discussed by the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Communications with 
the Ministry of Education. Maintenance 
workshops of the Egyptian Army have 
been able, say press reports, to manufac- 
ture successfu:ly many spare parts for 
Egyptian Army transport vehicles. 


® Hone Konc.—Shortage of automo- 
biles in Hong Kong may necessitate the 
lifting of the ban on imports of motor 
veh‘cles frcm nonsterling countries, in- 
cluding Canada. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Foreign  ex- 
change for importation of passenger 
cars, pasSsenger-car chassis, trucks, and 
truck chassis will be granted only after 
consultation. Authorities state that no 
passenger car will be permitted to be 
imported if its net value f. o. b. steamer 
Atlantic-coast or Pacific-coast port ex- 
ceeds $800. This will permit imports 
of cars in the low-priced class but will 
exclude those in the medium- and high- 
price classes. 

No price limit has been fixed for 
trucks and chassis, but 80 percent of 
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the market has been allotted to the 
principal assembly plant, and the re- 
maining 20 percent has been divided 
among all other importers. As a basis 
for estimating local market require- 
ments, the authorities have taken the 
average imports during the calendar 
years 1936 to 1939 inclusive. Arrivals 
are checked at frequent intervals, how- 
ever, to adjust the position of the prin- 
cipal assembler so as to insure its 80 
percent participation over the year. 


@ PanamMa.—The Panama Government, 
in an effort to render more efficient the 
far-flung National Police services, has 
bought, through the local representative 
of an American motor-car manufac- 
turer, 20 new automobiles, 8 of them 
equipped with short-wave radio. Sev- 
eral motorcycles with similar equip- 
ment have reportedly been ordered. 
The new service has been contemplated 
for several years and, if it proves suc- 
cessful, may be expanded. 


Chemicals 


Chemical Specialties 


Shipments of printing ink from con- 
tinental United States to Puerto Rico 
amounted to 113,500 pounds valued at 
$19,500 during the year 1940 and to 
28,100 pounds valued at $4,900 during 
the first quarter of 1941. No printing 
ink trom foreign countries is believed 
to be imported into the island. 


@ Inp1a.—Production of chemicals and 
drugs in India has been considerably ac- 
celerated since the outbreak of the war 
(particularly since the middle of 1941) 
and now accounts for a much larger 
share of total consumption than in pre- 
war years. Defense production has ma- 
terially increased the demand for chem- 
icals, trade reports. indicate. This 
factor—coupled with falling off of im- 
ports during the past few months be- 
cause of restrictions and shipping de- 
lays—has been responsible for a rapid 
depletion of stocks. 

Although Great Britain continues to 
lead in the supply of chemicals to the 
Indian market, imports from that source 
have decreased considerably, probably as 
a result of increased home demand and 
shipping losses. Japan’s share also has 
been reduced because of restrictions on 
exports of certain chemicals and other 
causes. 

Trade in American chemicals con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, but, according 
to local importers, business in some in- 
Stances has tended to drift to Canada 
because of export restrictions in the 
United States, lack of shipping space, 
and reluctance of American shippers 
generally to quote for small-tonnage lots. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@® Ecypr.— Production of phosphate 
rock in Egypt declined to 183,182 metric 
tons in 1940 from 547,538 in 1939, ac- 
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cording to official statistics published by 
the Department of Mines. 


© NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Manufacture of 
ammonium sulfate in the Netherlands 
Indies is being planned, with active pro- 
duction by the end of 1942 contemplated. 
Imports of ammonium sulfate into the 
Netherlands Indies amounted to 96,908 
tons valued at 8,745,000 guilders in 1940, 
compared with 98,786 tons valued at 
6,333,000 guilders in 1939 and 71,081 tons 
valued at 4,496,000 guilders in 1938. 
During these years the Netherlands 
has been the leading supplier, account- 
ing for more than half of the total each 
year. Imports from the United States 
were: 16,632 tons in 1940, 10,773 in 1939, 
and 313 in 1938. Out of total imports 
amounting to 3,990 metric tons during 
the first 4 months of 1941, all but 43 tons 
were received from the United States. 


@ VENEZUELA.—Exports of barbasco from 
Venezuela to the United States have been 
relatively small in the past, amounting 
to 18,140 kilograms in 1940 and 109,417 
in 1939—representing the entire exports 
in these 2 years. In 1938, 106 kilograms 
were sent to Trinidad (only other foreign 
territory) and 40,000 kilograms to the 
United States. 

Barbasco grows in many areas in the 
Orinoco River Basin, but reports indicate 
that the richest growths are found in the 
Territorio del Amazonas. There is no 
fixed harvesting season, but the tendency 
is to gather the roots during the dry sea- 
son roughly from December through 
May. Rotenone content of Venezuelan 
barbasco ranges from 2% to 4 percent, 
though some lots containing up to 6 per- 
cent have been reported. 

Barbasco is accumulated and stored in 
warehouses in Ciudad Bolivar, the chief 
point of shipment, until sufficient quan- 
tities are obtained for export. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazit.—The public announcement 
that the Industrria Quimica Iguassu, 
Ltda., in Curitiba, Parana, was actually 
producing sodium chlorate was some- 
what premature. The company recently 
stated that it hopes to be able to an- 
nounce, within a short time, the results 
of its investigation into the possibilities 
of manufacturing sodium chlorate in 
Brazil. 
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Another concern, the Cia. Nitro Chi- 
mica Brasileira, states that it has tenta- 
tive plans for the production of sodium 
chlorate in the near future. 


@ CoLomsiA.—Expansion in the plant 
manufacturing sulfuric acid and copper 
sulfate is reported to be under way. The 
United States exported more than 3,000,- 
000 pounds, valued at $136,000, of copper 
sulfate to Colombia in 1940. 


@® Inv1a.—The refining of Tibetan borax 
on a larger scale in India is being consid- 
ered, according to reports. Tibetan 
borax is imported into India in the crude 
state and refined in the United Provinces. 
Between 6,000 and 7,000 hundredweight 
of crude borax are brought into India an- 
nually. Recently the borax-refining 
plants were visited by an official of the 
Supply Department, and the question of 
increasing the output of refined borax 
was discussed. 

Exports of borax from the United 
States to India amounted to 2,700,000 
pounds valued at $83,600 in 1940, com- 
pared with 2,100,000 pounds valued at 
$43,500 in 1939. 


@ JaPpan.—Supplies of caustic soda and 
soda ash, scarce for some time, were ex- 
pected to reach their lowest point in 
June. This shortage is attributed to 
the difficulty in securing sufficient sup- 
plies from foreign ccuntries, owing to 
shipping conditions, higher prices, other 
factors. 

Consumption during June was ex- 
pected to have been curtailed to a point 
where consumers, particularly the rayon 
and staple-fiber industries, had to re- 
duce their output. Starting with July, 
however, local sources anticipated a 
gradual recovery. ; 

Although no official statement had 
been made, press reports stated that a 
limited rise in the fixed maximum prices 
for soda ash and caustic soda would be 
permitted. A further revision of dis- 
tribution control over caustic soda is 
said to be under consideration. 

The calcium-carbide situation is be- 
coming increasingly critical, primarily 
as a result of the lack of sufficient sup- 
plies of coal for the industry, according 
to press reports. * 

The Carbide Joint Sales Co. estab- 
lished in February 1941, with control 
over trade and distribution for Japan 
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Proper, Taiwan, Manchuria, and North 
China has not yet commenced opera- 
tions. 


Organic 


@ ARGENTINA.—For the past year or so, 
one local company in Argentina has en- 
deavored to produce synthetic resins on 
a commercial scale. Some of the paint 
and lacquer manufacturers also produce 
glyptal resins for their own require- 
ments. A small quantity of phenol- 
formaldehyde powders has been pro- 
duced locally. The bulk of the Argen- 
tine requirements in both synthetic 
resins and plastic molding powders con- 
tinues to be imported, hcwever. There 
have been further plant expansions in 
the plastic-molding industry, and a w'de 
range of articles is manufactured from 
thermosetting and thermoplastic mate- 
rials, particularly the former. 

The United States has been an impor- 
tant source for these imported products, 
and shipments from the United States 
to Argentina in 1940 amounted to 
1,254,000 pounds valued at $260,000. 


@ CusA.—Larger amounts of glycerin 
have been imported into the United 
States from Cuba, one of the most im- 
portant foreign sources, each year since 
1938. During the first 6 months of 1941. 
such shipments comprised 1,937,600 
pounds of crude glycerin valued at 
$136,200. Imports of this commodity 
from the island Republic have advanced 
from 2,693,000 pounds during the calen- 
dar year 1938 to 2,887,000 in 1939 and 
2,951,000 in 1940. 

Crude glycerin is produced in Cuba by 
subsidiaries of large American soap 
manufacturers and by an independent 
organization. 


@ Inp1a—The introduction of molding 
powders evolved in the Indian Lac Re- 
search Laboratory into local factories 
was discussed at a conference of the 
Director of the Indian Lac Research In- 
stitute and the Indian plastics-molding 
industry. The feasibility of establish- 
ing a shellac-molding-powder factory 
also was considered. The Indian Lac 
Cess Committee and the India Moulding 
Co. had an agreement for cooperative 
research work on shellac-molding 
powders. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, and Cocoa 


@ Brazit.—Unsettled conditions in the 
Victoria coffee market, somewhat reduced 
the July demand. Local exporters, how- 
ever, express every confidence that the 
entire Victoria quota of 600,000 bags will 
be absorbed. Receipts of coffee from the 
interior. began July 21 and amounted to 
19,881 bags. New-crop shipments from 
southern Espirito Santo to Rio com- 
menced during the month. Stocks on 
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hand August 1 were 29,531 bags—consid- 
ered sufficient to meet current August 
requirements. 

Against the usual July average pre-war 
export of 85,000 bags, only 21,900 bags of 
coffee were shipped for export in July 
1941. All coffee exported went to the 
United States except 1,750 bags to Ar- 
gentina and 500 to Uruguay. 

Exporters now estimate that Brazil’s 
intermediate cocoa crop—June to Sep- 
tember—will be 700,000 to 900,000 bags 
(of 60 kilograms) while the entire annual 
crop of 1941-42 is estimated at 2,000,000 
bags. 


Exports of Cocoa Beans From the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, During July 1940 and 
1941 


{Bags of 60 kilograms} 





Destination 1940 1941 


United State ; 168, 700 178, ’ 
Argentina 14,017 16, 401 
Uruguay 3, 050 3, 100 
Colombia 1, 20) 

Chile “MM 3, SOK) 
Brazil (other States 2 AX) 3. 405 


Total = 180. GS7 205, 505 





The following table, referring to the 
port of Bahia, gives arrivals and exports 
in July and stocks on hand at the end 
of July, in the past 3 years: 


Cocoa Beans, Port of Bahia 





Arrival 203, 757 232, 827 220), 187 
Exports 4, 22 189, ORT 205, 505 





@ Ecuapor.—Sustained demand from 
the United States increased July coffee 
prices. Deliveries to Guayaquil were 
normal and decreased only at the end 
of the month as shipments from the 
Province of El Oro ceased when the 
seacoast of the Province was taken over 
by Peru. The coffee export quota to 
the United States was completed early 
in August. 


Estimated Coffee Exports From Ecuador 





United States R75 


Others 1. 460 77 5 3 





Small quantities are exported through 
border ports, but probably do not total 
more than 3 percent of the total. 

No production figures or reliable esti- 
mates are available, but production 
probably exceeds exports by about 10 
percent. Assuming this to be true, pro- 
duction for the coffee year ended July 
31, 1941, would total approximately 250,- 
000 quintals. The 1941 crop is esti- 
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mated as at least equal to that of 1949, 

Production and shipments of cocoa 
continued to be normal until the latter 
days of July, when the cacao-producing 
Province of E] Oro was virtually cut off 
from the rest of Ecuador. Cacao during 
the winter season, January to June, is 
harvested and shipped to Guayaquil 
from the Provinces of Guayas, Los Rios, 
and Manabi. In summer, the supply 
comes mainly from El Oro. Conse. 
quently cacao stocks in Guayaquil are 
now low. 

Deliveries of cacao at Guayaquil: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





July 1-31 


Jan. 1-July 3] 
104 1941 1940 194] 


Arriba grad SAY 4,614 | 89,417 | 173, 203 
Machala grad S, ANS 3, N70 | 22, 239 22, 484 
Other grade 1, 724 3, 44 | 24, 833 36, O16 


Total 17,481 | 11,228 (136,489 | 231, 793 





Actual exports of cacao from Ecuador 
amounted to 988,702 kilograms valued at 
$US156,842, compared with 704,971 kilo- 
grams valued at $US129,459 in July 1940. 

Total cacao exports for January 1 to 
July 31, 1941, amounted to 11,285,038 
kilograms valued at $US1,749,006, against 
€ 389,238 kilograms valued at $US1,269,- 
499 during the comparable period of 1940, 
@ Ex. SaLtvapor.—Coffee exports during 
July 1941 are compared below with those 
of June 1941 and July 1940; the periods 
January 1 to July 31, 1940 and 1941, are 
also compared: 





bes July June July 
— 140) 1v41 194] 


| all itrle ba 110,612 106, 92 33, 854 
lo the United States do 110,126 | 95, 705 18, 416 
Percentage to United State OY. Bt SY. 51 54. 40 
J to J Decrea 
Ite 
4 “41 Bag Percent 
bag S44. 22] W5, 206 Am OF 0.15 
I d Stat 
t 4 4 1472, 877 7 20). 48 





Bags of 60 kilograms eacl 


Coffee shipments from El] Salvador in 
July 1941, according to countries of 
destination: 





Destination Bag Percent 


United State IS, 416 54. 40 
Canada 13, 807 40). 78 
Chil 1. 631 4.82 

Tota 33, 854 100. 00 





The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
as of July 31, 1941, is given below, to- 
gether with the figures for June 30, 1941, 
and July 31, 1940. 
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ee a_ 
Item July 31, | June 30, | July 31, 
s 1940 1941 1941 
Bags | Bags Bags 
stocks in ports. - 74,682 | 43,417 19, 353 
Stocks in interior. 10,000 | 20, 000 3 000 
Stocks of the “‘Regula- | 
” tory Quota” held by | 
the Mortgage Bank 135, 000 118, 211 
Total carry-over 84,682 | 198, 417 | 139, 564 








—— 


The size of the 1939-40 crop is now 
known. An average of estimates of the 
1940-41 crop as given is considered quite 
accurate: 


Bags 
me60 export Gropp... ..-....... 925, 000 
PE MICO dient nkincenee ene ahees 667, 000 


Though some 70,000 bags remain to be 
shipped, the 1940-41 coffee season is now 
virtually closed. Little private selling 
from this crop can still be done under 
the quota, and most of the private ship- 
ments have been made. 

Trading on the new 1941-42 crop is 
now well under way. More than 100,000 
bags out of the expected 900,000 have al- 
ready been sold at highly satisfactory 
prices. 


e@ NicaracuaA.—July coffee export trade 
dwindled to seasonal low figures, with 
shipments of 3,115 bags (60 kilograms 
each), against 9,169 during July 1940. 
All the coffee exported was consigned to 
the United States. During the period 
November 1, 1940, to July 31, 1941, the 
coffee export is estimated at 184,400 bags, 
compared with 242,678 during the com- 
parable period of 1939-40. 

The trade generally predict that the 
new crop will exceed considerably the 
crop just harvested and sold. 


Fish and Products 


@ CanaDA.—The British Columbia salm- 
on pack as of August 9, 1941, amounts 
to 641,555 cases, compared with 527,882 
this time last year, says the Dominion 
Department of Fisheries. 

Uncertainty of securing sufficient 
Grade 3 salmon for British requirements 
has caused the Federal Fisheries Depart- 
ment to ban the freezing of pink and 
chum salmon during September. No ex- 
port permits will be issued for fresh or 
frozen coho, chum, steelhead trout, 
sockeye, and pinks. The Fisheries De- 
partment will, however, grant export 
permits for troll-caught springs, fresh or 
frozen. 


@ Cusa.—A comparative table of the 
Official statistics of fish catch for 1939 
and 1940 follows: 





Item | 1939 | 1940 
| 
Pounds | Pounds 


Total fish 16, 501, 986 14, 944, 958 


Moorish crabs dozen 9, 524 | 5, 777 
Lobsters ; do_-.-| 84,325 | 109, 995 
Shrimp and fresh-water prawn 338,799 | 145, 977 

resh-water crabs dozen_. umaied 3, 846 
Mussels ___ 115, 984 | 2,141 
Oysters is dozen 633, 824 | 80, 920 
Squids and octopus. __.- P 24, 1332 22, 786 
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Exports of fish and other sea food: 





Export item 1939 1940 


Kilograms | Kilograms 








Fresh fish_- 2, 772 63,114 
Fresh lobster _. 83, 781 122, 801 
Moorish crabs._- 10, 588 | 20, 345 
Other shellfish. .__ 10, 823 436 
Preserved lobster_- 151, 558 123, 675 
Other preserved shellfish 10 999 
Turtles (number)... __-- (35) (21) 





Imports of fish consist mostly of dried 
and preserved fish—staple articles of the 
Cuban menu. 

Following are figures of Cuba’s sea- 
food imports for 1939 and 1940: 





Item | 1939 | 1940 





| 7 
| Kilograms | Kilograms 
3 3 








I ne ebackica ves 7 32 
Salt codfish... _.-- | 6,982, 529 5, 380, 016 
Dried and pressed sardines 11, 638 5, 202 
Salt mullet - 12, 261 6, 492 
Hake (merluce) - .-_- | 20, 926 61, 628 
Other dried and salt fish | 237, 883 261, 076 
Herring in brine, smoked, 

salted, or pickled... = 383, 820 136, 337 
Mackerel in brine, salted, or | 

pickled _.. 1, 205 1, 589 
Smoked, salted, or pickled | 

salmon ae apie 686 820 
Oysters and dried or fresh 

shellfish ___- “a 167, 771 167, 821 
Fresh fish... | 99,022 66, 271 
Anchovies a 11, 427 | 15, 303 
Tunny_.-.- 132, 990 | 102, 514 
Squids, not filled | 991, 254 181, 516 
Filled squid | 9, 431 29, 495 
Sardines with bones 2, 051, 172 1,977,174 
Boneless sardines 3,915 15, 107 
Salmon : vanuaaeee | 17, 923 15, 263 
Oysters . 141 | 1, 404 
Other preserved fish 103, 941 | 34, 112 
Other preserved shellfish 44, 303 | 60, 694 

Fruits 


@ Cupa—dJuly exports of fresh fruits 
from Habana, grapefruit and pineapples, 
increased over June. Avocado shipments 
reached their customary height during 
July; shipments since the beginning of 
the year have dropped 28 percent from 
the similar period of 1940. This decrease 
in avocado shipments may be attributed 
to a dry spring, retarding growth of the 
fruit, as well as to a resolution of the 
Minister of Agriculture dated July 8, 1941, 
prohibiting shipments to the United 
States from July 8 to July 12, inclusive, 
and limiting the quantity of avocados to 
be shipped per box, to 54 for New York 
and to 58 for Miami and Tampa, so as to 
prevent shipment of undersized fruit. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States From Habana 





| 7-month period 
7 , | ended July 31 
Kind July July Bavcan, wie 
1940 | 1941 
| | 1940 1941 


| Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 








Papayas_._.----- 96, 530} 215,902) 742,550} 460, 749 
Avocados ...-.|3, 867, 722)\3, 230, 636) 4, 914, 2113, 584, 258 
Oe | ee REE RAS Te 160 
Pineapples} 

(crates) __.. : 55, 533 35, 392} 985.317) 932, 676 
Plantains.._.. 626, 357| 805, 7$ 2/3, 123, 036)3, 752, 444 
Bananas | 7,500] 47,438] 25,420] 173, 564 


Others (limes) - __| 19, 084 16, 522} 667, 575) 409, 998 
| 
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@ New Z£ALAND.—The New Zealand Fruit 
Growers Association has recommended 
that the Government take out of produc- 
tion 4,000 acres now devoted to apples 
and pears. The proposal envisages less 
cost to the Government to compensate 
growers for acreage taken out of produc- 
tion than to continue the subsidy—now 
costing the taxpayers a quarter-million 
pounds sterling annually. 


Grain and Products 


@ BriTisH Gurana.—Wheat flour is not 
produced in British Guiana, and the en- 
tire supply for local consumption must 
be imported. Imported flour consists of 
two grades. The cheaper, known as 
“Super,” is used by the East Indian pop- 
ulation in making a kind of large pan- 
cake. The more expensive grade, known 
as “Extra,” is used for bread and cake 
in bakeries and homes. Importers esti- 
mate that about equal quantities of the 
two types of flour are imported. 

Practically all flour imported into 
British Guiana is of Canadian origin. 
Imports of flour in units of bags of 196 
pounds varied from 186,250 in 1938 to 
202,493 in 1939 and 189,634 in 1940. In 
the period January—June 1940, imports 
were 84,398 bags and, in the same period 
of 1941, 97,944 bags. 


@ Cotoms1a.—Flour imports have been 
declining steadily with the increase of 
milling facilities and wheat production. 
Local competition in bakery products has 
prompted greater use of American flour 
by the more important Cartagena bakers. 
Medium United States grades are re- 
portedly mixed with local flour for cakes, 
breads, and soda crackers. 

Limitations imposed on American and 
Canadian wheat tend to hinder local 
flour production. Two Cartagena flour 
mills are credited with a production of 
8,000 125-pound bags a month, much of 
which is shipped to other parts of the 
country. 

Imports of flour for the past 3 vears: 


{In net kilograms[ 











Country of origin 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
—_ ——_. — nee | eee — — ae ee | 
United States__. | 663, 460 |1, 367, 901 753, 962 
Australia____. | 47,249 | 280,927 329, 984 
Panama.__... |} 197,099 |_- 15 
Canada... --- 26, 218 
GENE: sinks } 19,341 6, 377 | 11, 257 
Total -| 927,149 |1, 655, 205 | 1, 121, 436 

| | 
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Imports of both paddy and milled rice 
into Colombia, and production and con- 
sumption in that country from 1934 to 
1940, inclusive, are shown below: 





| Consump- 


| | 
= ' 
Year | Imports | Production | tion 


| Kilograms Kilograms | Kilograms 
1934......._____| 8,209,959 | 54,952,500 | 63, 162, 459 
SE 9, 518, 813 not given | not given 
1936..._________| 12,138,137 | 106,621,823 | 11,859, 960 
a7 ........--...| 11,60 O85 74, 645,088 | 86, 263,013 
1938__.....-----| 11,813, 233 | 100,000, 000 | 111, 813, 233 
1939... .._-.-----| 22, 218,026 | 100,000,000 | 122, 218, 026 
1940_........--..| 9, 500, 000 


111, 000, 000 120, 500, 000 


| 





@ Mexico.—Production of wheat in 
Mexico this season will evidently be even 
less than the poor crop of last year. 

With the light harvest, imports dur- 
ing the coming winter will be sharply 
increased over thcse of last season. 
With a crop of 340,000 tons in 1939-40, 
and some probable carry-over, imports 
from the United States reached about 
50,000 metric tons, or 1,837,000 bushels. 
Consequently, imports for consumption 
are expected to be higher—probably in 
excess of 100,000 tons and possibly 
reaching 150,000 tons, or 5,511,000 
bushels. 

Consumption of wheat in Mexico has 
been rising in recent years. This is due 
to dietary change, to expanding city 
populations, and to the advance in food- 
stuff prices, while bread remains one o/ 
the cheaper articles of diet. 


Sugars and Products 


@ CoLtoms1a.—Unofficial mid-year esti- 
mates place the 1941 sugar production 
on about a par with the 10-year record 
crop of 961,753 quintals (of 50 kilograms 
each) in 1940. Since the annual sugar 
consumption is estimated at 1,115,000 
quintals, at least 150,000 quintals will 
have to be imported to make up the 
deficiency. 


Iron and Steel 


@ GUATEMALA.—The market for iron and 
steel products is small and highly com- 
petitive. The United States is the pri- 
mary supplier to this market. 

Iron and steel is used in Guatemala 
chiefly for construction purposes—bars 
and sheets, including corrugated roofing, 
being the main items. Steel bars are 
used for reinforcing concrete, but as the 
buildings are seldom more than three 
stories (because of earthquakes) struc- 
tural steel shapes have been little used. 

Imports of the chief iron and steel 
products consumed in this market dur- 
ing 1940, with figures for 1939 and 1938 
shown in parentheses, were as follows: 
Iron and steel sheets, bars, plates, in- 
cluding plates for tires, 3,277,460 kilo- 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 
Imports Gain in June 


Imports of iron and steel (other 
than scrap) into the United States 
in June totaled 3,717 gross tons, 
valued at $374,166. Although this 
trade was twice as large as that of 
May—1,875 tons valued at $264,- 
591—it was still well below that of 
June 1940—5,504 tons valued at 
$530,343. 

Cumulative 6-months imports 
this year are likewise below those 
of 1940—the 1941 total being 10,- 
708 tons valued at $1,748,076 com- 
pared with the 1940 total of 38,788 
tons valued at $4,499,577. 

Items important in the June 
import trade were rails and track 
material, 1,348 tons, spiegeleisen, 
1,245 tons, and ferrosilicon, 622 
tons. Canada was the sole source 
of supply in each instance. 

Canada was the chief supplier 
for the month, with 3,323 tons, fol- 
lowed by Sweden with 274 tons, and 
the United Kingdom with 103 tons. 

Imports of scrap gained sharply, 
with a total of 6,473 tons, com- 
pared with 3,758 tons in May. 
Cuba was the chief supplier, with 
4,621 tons, while Canada, 1,187 
tons, Bermuda, 657 tons, and 
the U.S. S. R., 8 tons, contributed 
the remainder. 











grams (3,243,315 in 1939, 2,490,449 in 
1938); iron sheets, galvanized or treated 
with tin, not perforated, 190,725 kilo- 
grams (266,943 and 311,863); bare wire, 
including narrow ribbon, 245,232 kilo- 
grams (177,776 and 183,271); corrugated 
sheets, galvanized or treated with tin 
for roofs and walls, 1,431,428 kilograms 
(1,583,187 and 1,653,678); tin sheets 
(probably tin plate), 129,827 kilograms 
(152,408 and 143,779); pipes and tubes 
less than 3 inches in diameter, 540,592 
kilograms (3,339,493 and 4,204,091); and 
pipes and tubes more than 3 inches in 
diameter, 996,167 kilograms (13,076,600 
and 18,268,806). 


@ Peru—A commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Government to review 
proposals for establishment of a steel 
industry in Peru. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


@ CaANADA—June exports of farm ma- 
chinery and implements totaled $1,079,- 
497, 18 percent above the June 1940 ship- 
ments of $915,732. The following table 
shows the important types of machinery 
and implements exported during June 
1941 and June 1940, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease: 
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| Per. 
j a | Cent. 
Commodity | “041 | saan age in. 
| 3 | 940 | crease 
| or de- 
| crease 
Cream separators and parts_-| $661 | $501 +39 
Milking machines and parts_-| 77,819 | 12,613 | 457 
Harvesters and binders 347, 999 |334, 200 +4 
Mowing machines and reap- | | 
__, Se = 4,227 | 6,844 —38 
Reaper-threshers 178, 918 |119, 124 +50 
Cultivators. __- 3,427 | 95, 134 ~% 
Drills and sowers 659 | 2, 682 | a; 
Harrows and parts 1,769 | 40,017 | ~% 
Plows and parts__---- | 99, 870 |168, 050 | ~4 
i =e 4,275 | 1,413 | +oy3 
Threshers and parts 180, 266 | 8,498 | +2 9) 
Farm implements and ma- | ies 
chines not elsewhere speci- | 
fied a . . = 4,772 | 20, 246 ~76 
Parts of farm implements and | | 
machines, not elsewhere 
specified _____- 148, 806 | 72,995 | +494 








@® Inpia.—Imports of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, including trac. 
tors and parts, have increased steadily 
in the past 3 years, totaling $323,700 for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1938, 
$418,500 for the fiscal year 1939, ang 
$497,946 for the 10 months from April 1, 
1939, to January 31, 1940, the lates: 
period for which separate statistics are 
available. 

The bulk of these imports consists of 
tractors, with the United States the chief 
supplier. Industrial tractors have been 
in greater demand during the past few 
years because of road-building and other 
projects. Recently important sales of 
industrial tractors have been made to 
the Indian Government for defense pur- 
poses. Tractors are not manufactured 
in India, but efforts are being made to 
assemble artillery tractors in some of 
the engineering shops owned by the 
railroads, according to press reports. 

The sugar industry of India, centered 
largely in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, is the main source of demand for 
agricultural tractors, but the present un- 
satisfactory conditions in that industry 
have affected the market in those areas. 
Elsewhere it has been adversely affected 
by the unsettled conditions resulting 
from the war and the low prices ob- 
tained for agricultural products such as 
cottons, seeds, and grains. 

Sales of heavy-duty tractors for mili- 
tary use have considerably offset the loss 
of business from the agricultural com- 
munity. Tractors purchased by the 
military authorities are generally of the 
crawler type. 

No improvement is expected in the 
sale of agricultural tractors and imple- 
ments during the current year, but the 
demand for equipment for army re- 
quirements and for road developments 
will continue satisfactory. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Several new 
basic industries are contemplated, which 
will result in an increased demand for 
machinery. 

Capital has already been collected for 
the establishment at Tjepoe, East Java, 
of a factory for manufacture of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

A combination has also been formed 
to establish a major glass industry— 
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probably in the Soebang district of West 


ava. 

In addition to the expansion of existing 
spinning mills in Java, a new major 
spinning mill will shortly be established 
at Bodjonegoro, East Java—capital being 
already available. 


@ TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. — Machinery 
jmports into Tanganyika Territory, from 
all sources, totaled £207,877 in 1940. The 
United States’ share in this trade 
amounted to £46,120—more than double 
the 1939 figure of £19,669. ‘Tractors were 
jmported from the United States to the 
value of £4,516 in 1940, against £2,698 in 
the preceding year. 


@ VENEZUELA.—The Compania Andénima 
Industrial Lactea Venezolana has been 
authorized by the Federal Executive to 
import free of duty all necessary ma- 
chinery, equipment, and materials re- 
quired for the construction, maintenance, 
and enlargement of its dairy plant. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


e@ Inp1A.—Nearly 15 new motion-picture 
producing companies have been organ- 
ized since the beginning of 1941. About 
10 of these companies are located in Bom- 
bay. This increase is believed due to the 
recent change-over on the part of the 
major producers from “stunt” or action 
films to “social” films. The new com- 
panies expect to experiment in the pro- 
duction of “‘stunt” films. 

In an effort to produce better pic- 
tures, Indian producing concerns have 
arrived at the conclusion that close co- 
operation between producing units is es- 
sential if the best possible box-office re- 
ceipts are to be obtained. A film entitled 
“Return of Toofan Mail” is to be produced 
jointly by the Ranjit and Wadia units. 
This is the first such cooperative move 
in the industry, and The Moving Picture 
Monthly commends this joint production 
idea as a means of producing bigger and 
better pictures. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES—TImports of 
American motion pictures will not be 
hampered by exchange control for the 
time being. Dollar-exchange licenses 
may be obtained for importation of films 
by companies already established in the 
Netherlands Indies, provided such films 
are exhibited on a rental basis and not 
offered for resale. 


@ Swepen.—A new film-producing com- 
pany, Lux Film AB., was established 
early in July, to produce both features 
and short subjects. Four to six films per 
year are planned, the first having been 
started. 

Lux Film AB. will also distribute 
films. The new company is owned by 25 
leading motion-picture theater owners 
in Sweden. 

A total of 236 motion-picture films, 
including copies, having a length of 
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141,635 meters, were examined during 
June 1941 by the State Censor Board. 
Of these, 66 with a length of 95,972 
meters were American, 145 with a length 
of 13,455 meters were Swedish, and 25 
with a length of 32,208 meters were pro- 
duced in other countries. Of the total, 
119 with a length of 44,220 meters, were 
newsreels, short subjects, and so-called 
nature films. One film, 2,490 meters, was 
rejected during June. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Ecypt.—The country’s infant mining 
industry has suffered a severe set-back 
as a result of the war and attendant ship- 
ping difficulties. Many of the younger 
and less well-established concerns have 
temporarily suspended operations, while 
the older and financially stronger com- 
panies have sharply curtailed output. 

Production of manganese ore declined 
from 119,882 metric tons in 1939 to 64,912 
in 1941. Tungsten production totaled 14 
tons in 1941; output in 1939 was nil. 


@ Nicaracua—Preliminary estimates of 
gold production in July 1941 exceeded 
$667,000, compared with $544,050 in July 
1940. Mine cutput is expected to in- 
crease appreciably as a result of the in- 
stallation of equipment just received 
from the United States. If no unfore- 
seen development prevents the continued 
operation of the mines at present levels, 
authorities believe that the exportation 
of gold concentrates in the calendar year 
1941 may exceed earlier estimates of 
$7,000,000 in value and thus set a new 
high record. 


@ Perv.—Exports of antimony ore to- 
taled 1,532.5 metric tons, with an aver- 
age antimony content of 786.4 tons, or 
about 51.3 percent, in the first 6 months 
of 1941; exports totaled 1,615 tons, with 
an average content of approximately 54 
percent in the calendar year 1940. 

The United States took 706,112 tons 
of the exports in the 6-month period of 
1941, the United Kingdom 441,747 tons, 
and Japan 384,670 tons. Stocks on hand 
at the close of June were said to be small. 
The present rate of production will prob- 
ably be maintained throughout 1941. 

The antimony industry of Peru is char- 
acterized by the number of small pro- 
ducers working with limited capital. 


@ Sparin.—Production of minerals and 
metals in the first 4 months of 1941 in- 
cluded 23,474 metric tons of zinc ore and 
4,042 tons of metallic zinc; 2,012 tons of 
manganese ore; 113 tons of wolframite; 
76 tons of tin ore and 15 tons of metallic 
tin; 13,644 tons of lead ore and 12,533 
tons of metallic lead; 35,783 tons of cop- 
per ore; 280 tons of black, 670 tons of 
blister, 2.467 tons of regulus, and 1,967 
tons of refined copper. 

Practically all of the zinc ore not re- 
quired for domestic consumption is now 
being shipped to Germany. The com- 
pany operating the important zinc de- 
posits in Santander has been supplying 
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about 5,000 tons of zinc ore a month to 
Germany. 

The figure on wolframite production 
given above is much smaller than esti- 
mates made by well-informed members 
of the trade, who say that the monthly 
output exceeds 60 tons; most of the wolf- 
ramite output is now being exported to 
Germany, according to reliable sources. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@ Brazit.—Exports of mica totaled 294,- 
057 kilograms in the first 5 months of 
1941. Japan received 146,545 kilograms; 
the United States, 115,851; the United 
Kingdom, 10,688; India, 7,629; the Soviet 
Union, 6,948; Germany, 5,891; Italy, 500; 
and Uruguay, 5. Shipments were made 
through the Brazilian ports of Rio de 
Janeiro (197,513 kilograms), Santos (77,- 
132), Victoria (15,403), and Sao Salvador 
(4,009). 

The German and Italian shipments 
went forward in April, and the Russian in 
May. Although exports to Japan went 
forward in each of the 5 months, ship- 
ments rose sharply in May to a total of 
64,391 kilograms. 


@ Ecypt.—Production of certain non- 
metallic minerals in 1940, with compara- 
ble figures for 1939 shown in parentheses, 
were as follows: feidspar, 138 metric tons 
(74); tale, 2.212 tons (833); pumice or 
pumicite, 826 tons (1,650); and barytes, 
61 tons (31). : 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ ALGERIA—Olive-oil production for 
1940-41 is estimated at 7,000 tons; 22,000 
tons is forecast for 1941-42. Less than 
1,000 tons constitute present stocks, all 
under government control and required 
for domestic needs. 

Officially fixed prices are as follows: 
Foots, 3 percent acidity, per 220 pounds, 
1,050 francs; fine, 3 percent, 1,200 francs; 
superfine, 2 percent, 1,300 francs; extra 
and refined, 11% percent, 1,350 francs. 

Sales in the black market at roughly 
double these prices are considerable. 
Outside-Algerian-territory exports are 
strictly forbidden. 


@ Canapa.—Green pilchards landed this 
season as of August 9, 1941, in British 
Columbia have amounted to 19,867 tons 
compared with 11,411 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, according to 
data released by the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries in Vancouver. 

Six meal and oil reduction plants are 
being operated in British Columbia this 
year, their output as of August 9, 1941, 
being given as 3,626 tons of pilchard meal 
and 312,229 imperial gallons of pilchard 
oil, compared with 2,016 tons of meal and 
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295,878 imperial gallons of pilchard oil 
as of August 17, 1940. 

The American tariff on pilchard-oil im- 
ports restricts Canadian exports to a 
negligible amount. Approximately 75 
percent of the fish meal produced in 
British Columbia is sold in the United 
States. Although, early in the season, 
exports of fish meal were temporarily 
halted, in consequence of representations 
from agricultural interests, the fishing 
industry protested such treatment, and it 
is understood that the necessary permits 
for exportation of this meal to the United 
States are now being freely issued by the 
Fisheries Department in Vancouver. 


@ Curna.—Weather conditions are re- 
ported favorable for the peanut crop, and 
a commercial production as normal as in 
1940 is indicated. However, shipments 
outside the yen bloc are likely to be re- 
duced to low levels. Official peanut esti- 
mates for Free China are not yet avail- 
able. Larger plantings are expected in 
Kwangtung and Kiangsi, owing to pre- 
viously reduced arrivals from occupied 
North China, but there may be an acre- 
age reduction in Szechwan (largest pro- 
ducing interior Province) owing to the 
increased price. 

Total 1941 rapeseed production esti- 
mates are slightly under those of 1940. 
The crop in occupied Central China 
already is larger, owing to good weather, 
and may provide more for export, chiefly 
to Japan. Official estimates for Free 
China are as follows: Production, 46,- 
400,000 shih piculs, or 4 percent below 
48,400,000 piculs in 1940, despite a 
3-percent acreage increase (1 picul equals 
13344 pounds). Szechwan Province had 
a much reduced acreage and production, 
compared with most crops in 1940, as a 
result of lower prices. 

The Inner Mongolia linseed crop is not 
expected to be larger than the 1940 low 
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harvest, because of intensified Japanese 
control over movement and export ex- 
change. The Japanese estimate of last 
year’s production is deemed too low, be- 
ing only 10 percent of the pre-war level 
of approximately 85,000 metric tons. The 
belief is that exports in the coming sea- 
son will not be as large as in the current 
season, in view of insistent Japanese 
purchases. 

Cottonseed production is estimated to 
be about equal to that of 1940. However, 
seed available for commercial purposes 
may decrease, in view of possible larger 
requirements for planting in 1942. 

Soybean plantings are believed slightly 
above those of last year, owing to some 
shift from cotton in occupied Central 
China and the unoccupied interior, as 
well as to local food shortages. Weather 
conditions are generally fairly good. 


@ Cusa.—Lowered demand for Ameri- 
can hog lard into Cuba during June con- 
tinued the downward trend of imports 
noted in May—as a result of the excep- 
tionally heavy movement of supplies dur- 
ing recent months, with consequent ac- 
cumulation of stocks, chiefly in the hands 
of retailers. Receipts of American hog 
lard into Cuba during June totaled 
5,437,872 pounds, compared with 7,909,- 
415 in May 1941 and 6,809,013 in June 
1940. 

Owing, however, to the large receipts 
recorded during earlier months of 1941, 
total imports during the first half-year, 
amounting to 44,910,107 pounds, never- 
theless showed an increase of 24 percent 
over the 36,117,737 pounds entered in the 
first half of 1940. 

Notwithstanding strong upward price 
adjustments amounting to approximately 
40 percent during the first 5 months of 
the year, Cuban consumption of hog lard 
continues at a high level, although cur- 
rent demand reflects the usual seasonal 
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hot-weather slump. Hog lard has re. 
tained its leading position in the Cuban 
edible-oil and fat market by reason of 
similar (but somewhat smaller) price in. 
creases in most competing fats and oils 
greatly aided by the natural preference 
of most Cuban consumers for pure hog. 
lard shortening. 

Compound shortening, formerly sold 
widely on a price basis in competition 
with the then more expensive pure hog 
lard, has for some time been consumed 
in much smaller quantities, with bakers 
furnishing the bulk of present demand, 
owing to a definite trade preference for 
that type of shortening. Including its 
recently increased but still very small 
noncommercial demand, compound 
shortening remains an unimportant 
factor in the Cuban market for Solid fats, 

Cuban imports of olive oil again were 
only nominal during June 1941, with 
entries of only 331 pounds, following re- 
ceipts of 551 pounds in May. By way of 
comparison, imports during June 1940 
totaled 595,811 pounds, that month being 
the last one in which approximately nor- 
mal entries of olive oil were received by 
local importers. Continuing small im- 
ports are reported to be mainly for the 
account of a single commercial consumer 
who requires a superior grade of oil not 
ordinarily distributed in the Cuban mar- 
ket. 

Aside from olive oil, and with the fur- 
ther exceptions of hydrogenated cotton- 
seed and coconut oils and edible oleo- 
stearine, imports of all edible oils and 
fats showed increases during the first 
half of 1941, compared with the same 
period of 1940. Trade circles believe that 
increased purchases are largely on a 
speculative basis, with demand further 
stimulated by lack of olive-oil stocks and 
greatly diminished supplies of domestic 
peanut oil. At the present time, all oils 
are reported to be moving slowly into 
consumption channels. 

While definite indications were not 
available at the close of July, it is antici- 
pated that the 1941 Cuban peanut crop 
will yield an oil output of 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 pounds. This compares with 
production during 194) of an estimated 
9,000,000 or 10,000,000 pounds. 

Cuban imports of certain oils and fats 
are shown in the following tabulation: 





Janu- Janu- 

June ary- ary- 

Kind 1941 June June 
1940 1941 


Pounds, Pounds, Pounds 


Crude 27, 950 &3, 407 

Refined ® 551 22, Sl¢ 94, 807 

Hydrogenated 9, 592 | 93, 761 61, 385 
( mut oil 

Crude 55, 028 85, 121 

Refined 29, 325 1191, 852 351, 802 

Hydrogenated & 32 4,917 88, 206 
Peanut oil 

Crude 14, 513 54, 513 

Refined 176 1,975 4, 050 
Soybean oil 

Crude IR7 GRO |RH6H. 199 |1, 829, 173 


Refined 17.688 | 231, 312 422, 384 
Edible stearin 107 9, 372 
Oleostearine, edible 30, 058 
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@ Tunis1A.—Production of olive oil dur- 
jing 1940-41 is estimated at 20,000 metric 
tons. Adverse conditions have lowered 
a previous favorable production forecast 
for 1941-42 to 35,000 tons. Estimated 
olive-oil stccks stand at not over 5,000 
tons. The controlled price is $25.85 per 
920 pounds. 

Exports from last year’s crop of 15,000 
tons were almost entirely to France and 
Algeria. Estimated domestic consump- 
tion of 20,000 to 25,000 tons will leave 
exportable surplus next year of 10,000 to 
15,000 tons, destined mainly for France. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


@ ARGENTINA.—The United States is now 
the outstanding supplier of pigments im- 
ported into Argentina for use in paint 
manufacture. Chrome yellows and 
bronze blues are produced locally from 
imported materials. Further plant ex- 
pansions were made in the Argentine 
paint and lacquer industry during 1940, 
although by the end of the year it was 
becoming apparent that certain raw 
materials of foreign origin would be diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

During the 3-year period of 1938—40, 
exports of mineral earth and chemical 
pigments frcm the United States to Ar- 
gentina doubled in value. This expan- 
sion has continued during the first quar- 
ter of 1941. ‘Total shipments of mineral 
earth and chemical pigments from the 
United States to Argentina during the 
first quarter of 1941 amounted to 3,400,- 
000 pounds, with a value of $210,000. 


@ AvustTRALIA.—Prior to the outbreak cf 
war the chief source of Australia’s pig- 
ments and fillers was Europe. That 
source is now cut off and limited supplies 
are being received from England. De- 
mand for such material from the United 
States is believed to exist. 


@ Cusa.—The position of the United 
States in sales of paints in Cuba was 
maintained in 1940, as indicated by ex- 
ports of these products. Exports of 
ready-mixed paints, stains, and enamels 
from the United States to Cuba amount- 
ed to 94,000 gallons valued at $177,000 
during 1940, compared with 91,000 gal- 
lons valued at $181,000 in 1939 and 91,000 
gallons valued at $180,000 in 1938. Ship- 
ments during the first 3 months of 1941 
amounted to 20,600 gallons, valued at 
$35,900. Competition with U. S. prod- 
ucts in the past came from British 
paints—both products imported from 
England and products made in a branch 
plant of a British concern. 


@ Dominican Repusiic.—Of the total 
imports of varnishes, driers, and shellacs 
into the Dominican Republic, an average 
of 98 percent has been imported from 
the United States during the 3 years 
1938-40. An increase in business with 
the United States in these commodities, 
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therefore, would depend upon a stimula- 
tion of consumption in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Imports of the above-mentioned arti- 
cles were valued at $30,153 in 1940, com- 
pared with $40,000 in 1939 and $30,329 
in 1938. Most significant change in the 
trade during the 3-year period was the 
decline in the imports from England, 
France, Germany, and Belgium and the 
appearance of Japan as a participant in 
the trade. In 1939, imports of these com- 
modities from Japan amounted to $227 
and in 1940 to $314; none came from 
Japan in 1938. 


@ Ecypt.—Production of ochers and iron 
oxides in Egypt amounted to 2,637 metric 
tons in 1940, according to official statis- 
tics released by the Department of Mines. 
None was recorded as being produced in 
1939. 


@ FRENCH InpOocHINA.—Part of the red 
lead produced in Indochina is used in 
paint manufacture—but no statistics are 
available. Production, however, is insuf- 
ficient for consumption. 

Iron oxides, white lead, zinc oxide, ti- 
tanium oxide, ultramarine blue, and 
cchers are imported in small amounts, 
primarily from France. Carbon black 
was the only pigment exported from the 
United States to French Indochina in 
1939. More than 22,000 pounds of U. S. 
red lead were shipped to French Indo- 
china in 1940, however. This trade con- 
tinued during the first quarter of 1941 
on an even larger scale. 


@ InDIA——In the Bombay area a good 
demand for pigments now exists—arising 
mainly from the Supply Department of 
the Government. Although the Govern- 
ment of India has been making consid- 
erably larger purchases of pigments, the 
bazaar demand has apparently not 
changed materially. The new demand 
is practically limited to the highly special- 
ized products used by railways and by 
shipping and industrial organizations. 
This is said to be one of the reasons for 
the failure of Japan, which specializes in 
exportation of cheap pigments, to make 
great headway in the new market. 


Pigments most in demand and meet- 
ing the least competition from locally 
manufactured products are Prussian 
blue, chrome yellow, chromium oxide, 
and ultramarine blue. 


The war has helped India’s paint in- 
dustry considerably. At present, at least 
a dozen modern factories are producing 
pigments with raw materials of domestic 
origin. The advantage over the imported 
article is that the colors are made under 
the same conditions as those under which 
the products will be used. 


Since the war began, the United States 
has increased its share of the total trade 
to an appreciable extent, while the ratio 
of Japanese imports to the total has 
changed little. 


Prices of pigments have increased, on 


an average, about 60 percent since the 
outbreak of the war. 
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© PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Imports of 
paints and varnishes, valued at $410,000 
during the first 5 months of 1941, were at 
the same level as during the correspond- 
ing 5 months of 1941. The United States 
supplies the bulk of these goods. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


@ GUATEMALA.—The estimated Guate- 
malan consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts during the second quarter of 1941, 
with comparable data for the preceding 
quarter, is shown below: 





First Second 
Kind quarter | quarter 
1941 1941 








Aviation gasoline 














barrels of 50 gallons_- 2, 168 3, 883 
Motor gasoline._............do_--- 27, 559 26, 341 
Tetit to 3 ee 2, 645 3, 445 
Kerosene____..-_-- _— | eae e } eS? 
Lubricants. ......... i ae 1, 536 1, 662 
Fuel oil_____- _...cubic meters ! 18, 983 17, 439 
Diesel oil (not bunkers)... do__-- 7, 316 14, 237 
Diese} oil (bunkers) do... % Fae Peebawas. - 
Asphalt and road oil_.......de____} 37 2, 675 
Paraffin wax-..---_. ay do____| 1, 398 486 





1] cubic meter equals 6.29 barrels of 42 United States 
gallons. 


@ UNION oF SouTH AFRICA.—Data on 
stocks of petroleum products in South 
Africa are not obtainable; however, sup- 
plies on hand during the first part of 
July were believed ample to meet all nec- 
essary requirements. Curtailment of gas- 
oline supplies for sale to individuals has 
been agitated, but South Africa’s revenue 
is so closely tied up with import and gas- 
oline taxes that it is hardly possible to 
limit consumption without creating an 
entirely new basis of taxation. 


@ VENEZUELA.—Petroleum production in 
Venezuela increased to 2,811,055 metric 
tons in June 1941, from 2,771,803 in the 
preceding month. A total of 371,686 tons 
of crude petroleum were refined in June, 
or slightly less than the 400,636 tons re- 
corded in May. Stocks of crude petro- 
leum on June 30, 1941, amounted to 
1,575,799 tons, in comparison with 1,527,- 
668 on May 31, 1941. June exports of 
crude petroleum reached 2,373,796 tons, 
a small gain over May exports of 2,338,842 


tons. 
Radio 


@ BELGIAN Conco.—Six-tube portable re- 
ceivers for standard broadcast and short 
wave, with dry battery and AC—DC oper- 
ation, made in the United States, have 
recently been introduced into the Belgian 
Congo. These are transshipped from the 
Union of South Africa, adding extra ship- 
ping costs and bringing the retail price 
to 3,200 Belgian Congo francs ($73.60) a 
unit, voltage changer included. 

The first shipment of 25 sets was sold 
out before it reached Leopoldville. The 
second shipment of 175 sets arrived at 
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the end of June 1941, and was Sold out 
in advance of its receipt. 

An American manufacturer in the Un- 
ion of South Africa is to supply replace- 
ment dry cells for these sets—an outfit of 
two 45-volt and two 4!2-volt units to sell 
for 300 Belgian Congo francs ($6.90). 


@ EcyptT.—aAt the end of the fiscal year, 
April 30, 1941, 92,030 radio receiving 
licenses were issued. compared with 91,- 
069 during the period ended April 30, 1940. 
While no practical method of determin- 
ing the number of tax evaders exists, be- 
lievedly between 10 and 15 percent of all 
privately owned radio sets are unlicensed. 


Short-wave receiving sets, with me- 
dium wave bands, are preferred. Prac- 
tically 50 percent of all radio sales are for 
the six-tube (Continental-type tubes) 
table models, retailing at approximately 
£E20. Wave-band requirements for short 
waves are from 13 meters upward, and 
for medium waves 200 to 600 meters. 
Police bands are considered superfluous. 
The demand for battery sets covers less 
than 10 percent of the total radio turn- 
over in Egypt, as electricity is rapidly 
being introduced in rural sections. 

Imports of radios into Egypt declined 
in 1940, compared with 1939, by 50 to 65 
percent. The war has eliminated the 
once-important imports from the Neth- 
erlands, and Mediterranean shipping dis- 
ruption has drastically cut other pur- 
chases. Advance stocking on the part of 
dealers during the latter part of 1939 
maintained the 1940 sales at parity with 
1939. 

United States exports of receiving sets 
to Egypt in 1940 totaled 3,289 sets, valued 
at $73,765. There were 19,453 tubes ex- 
ported to Egypt during that year, valued 
at $6,821, and receiving-set components 
were valued at $4,572. Loud speakers 
shipped to Egypt in 1940 numbered 213, 
valued at $482, while the value of other 
radio accessories was $4,303. The total 
value of transmitting sets exported from 
the United States to Egypt amounted to 
$1,489. 

The Philips radio can now be consid- 
ered the only serious competitor to United 
States makes. Philips sales are esti- 
mated to be as large as the combined 
sales of all United States radios. While 
most of the Philips Egyptian radio stocks 
during 1940 came from the United King- 
dom, it is noteworthy that thus far in 
1941 more than 50 percent of this Dutch 
firm’s goods came from the United 
States. 


@ SWEDEN.—During the second quarter 
of 1941, 13,946 new radio licenses were 
issued. This brought the total licenses 
issued through June 30 to 1,517,390, or 
238.2 licenses per 1,000 inhabitants. 


@ UNION or SOUTH AFRICA.—During 
March 1941, 5,125 radio receiving sets, 
valued at £34,063, were imported. Of the 
total, the United States supplied 4,793 
sets with a valuation of £31,727 and the 
United Kingdom 308 sets valued at 
£2,010. 
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Japanese Textile Industry 
Hard Hit 


Japan’s cotton-textile industry 
has been severely affected by the 
orders relating to freezing of funds. 
Export business now is at a virtual 
standstill. 

In the spring of 1941, the strong 
demand for cotton piece goods in 
export markets, particularly the 
Netherlands Indies, together with 
tighter internal control of produc- 
tion, had resulted in prices reach- 
ing the highest level for cotton fab- 
rics prevailing for several years. 
July prices averaged about 150 per- 
cent above those prevailing a year 
ago. General developments in 
more recent weeks have been un- 
favorable. 

Persons in the cotton-manufac- 
turing industry have continued to 
hope for some improvement in the 
situation, and various concerns 
have striven to maintain opera- 
tions at the highest rate possible. 
Some efforts have been made to de- 
crease the huge carry-over of cot- 
ton piece goods from the previous 
year—but, apparently, not much 
success was achieved. The carry- 
over, however, was estimated to 
have been reduced to some extent 
during the past 12 months. 

The mills are believed to have 
been running at a fairly profitable 
rate throughout the past season, 
despite reduced production. Their 
rate of operation is understood to 
have run only slightly above half 
of capacity, and costs of operation 
are reputed to have been approxi- 
mately 50 percent over those of the 
preceding year. The higher prices 
obtained for their products, how- 
ever, enabled the mills to operate at 
a profit. 

During the year ended August 
1941, large amounts of raw cotton 
lying at Japanese ports, for which 
exchange permits had been delayed, 
practically disappeared. It is be- 
lieved that no substantial amounts 
of unpaid American cotton or other 
growths are now held in Japan. 











The total increase in radio licenses 
effective in the Union during March 1941 
was 3,629. Registrations of licenses as 
of March 31, 1941, amounted to 5,336. 


Railway 
Equipment 


@ BrRAzIL.—The Department of Trans- 
portation and Public Works is planning 
the extension of railway lines from Ban- 
anios to Picui, in the State of Parahyba, 
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and a sum of $1,000,000 has been allo. 
cated to the first section of the construc. 
tional work. 


@ CanADA—The management of the 
Government-owned Canadian Nationa] 
railway system has announced that a 
$20,000,000 order for railway rolling stock 
will be placed shortly. 


@ Ecypt.—During 1940, 30 locomotives 
of the Egyptian State Railways have been 
converted from coal burners to oil burn. 
ers to reduce the consumption of coal, and 
it is planned to effect the same changes 
on an additional 136 locomotives belong. 
ing to the Egyptian State Railways. 

@ Mexico.—The Mexican Government, 
some time ago, granted a concession to 
the Cia. Mercantil, Industrial y Construc- 
tora to build a railway 280 miles long to 
connect the States of Oaxaca and Chi- 
apas. The company has now raised 
funds totaling $10,250,000, and construc- 
tion of the line is to begin. 


@ THAILAND.—The tender of the Japan- 
ese firm of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha to sup- 
ply the Thai State Railways with 20 all- 
steel boxcars, at ac. i. f. price of 22,999 
baht each, was accepted on the closing 
date March 3, 1941. The number pur- 
chased was raised from 20 to 50, and the 
total contract amount was _ therefore 
1,149,500 baht. The boxcars are report- 
edly now on their way to Bangkok. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Three of the main- 
line railways have placed orders recently 
for new types of windscreen wipers 
adaptable not only to steam locomotives 
but also to Diesel-driven railcars and 
electric rolling stock. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


@ CoLtomsi1a.—Textile mills were reputed 
to be operating at maximum capacity at 
the beginning of August and to be unable 
to meet scheduled deliveries or to satisfy 
the strong current demand. The situ- 
ation is particularly tight with respect to 
silk and rayon manufactures. 

Brazilian cotton is reportedly arriving 
at Colombian ports at about 36 centavos, 
c. i. f., against approximately 70 centavos 
for cotton from the United States. Do- 
mestic cotton producers are being under- 
sold by imported cotton and are being 
offered prices comparable to landed costs 
for the Brazilian fiber. 


Cotton and Products 


@ CanapdAa.—Consumption of raw cotton 
is estimated to have been 314,845 bales 
during the first 7 months of 1941, against 
298,838 in the corresponding period of 
1940 and an average of 181.188 bales for 
the first 7 months of the 3 years 1937 
to 1939. Consumption during July 1941 
was estimated at 46,852 bales (500 pounds, 
gross), a new peak for cotton consump- 
tion. Brazilian cotton accounted for ap- 
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proximately 67 percent, and United 
States growths for about 26 percent, of 
the July consumption. 

Cotton mills are reported to have un- 
filled orders on hand for civilian accounts 
which will keep them well occupied until 
January 1942. The exceptional demand, 
which began last autumn, has been main- 
tained and is such today that no orders 
for forward delivery beyond the end of 
the current year are being accepted by 
the mills. In many instances traveling 
salesmen have been withdrawn from the 
road. 

Fearing possibe shortages, dress manu- 
facturers and dealers in household cot- 
tons are endeavoring to place increasingly 
Jarge orders which are being scaled down 
py producers. As the production of war 
materials is increasing, it is questionable 
whether the remaining production will be 
sufficient to satisfy civilian demands. 


Wool and Products 


@ Ecypt.—Official information covering 
wool exports during the second quarter 
of 1941 is not available, but trade sources 
estimate that such exports amounted to 
about half the normal volume. The 
greater portion of the wool exported was 
of white color and destined for the 
United States. 

Exportation of shorn wool was not per- 
mitted, and the authorities were reluc- 
tant to grant permission for shipment 
of pulled wools, because of the increasing 
requirements of the domestic wool-manu- 
facturing industry. 

The trade estimates that wool stocks 
in the hands of Egypt’s exporters at the 
close of June totaled about 2,000 bales 
(average weight, about 550 pounds each). 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ ARGENTINA.—Rayon yarns are pro- 
duced in Argentina by only two firms. 
Production in 1939 totaled 2,693,190 kilo- 
grams, of which 91 percent represented 
viscose-process yarns and 9 _ percent 
acetate-process yarns. Yarn production 
totaled 2,646,697 kilograms in 1940, of 
which the viscose process accounted for 
8814 percent and the acetate process 1112 
percent. An increase of 22 percent oc- 
curred in the production of viscose yarns 
during the first half of 1941, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1940, 
but the rate of production did not rise 
for acetate yarns. Staple fiber, it is 
understood, is not produced in Argentina. 

Imports of rayon yarns during the past 
2 calendar years and the first 6 months 
of 1941 are shown in the table. 

The consumption of rayon yarns in 
Argentina has risen considerably since 
1935 and would have expanded still more 
in 1940 had imported yarns been avail- 
able in sufficient quantities or had the 
two local producers increased production. 
These firms are reluctant to expand their 
production up to the present Argentine 
demand because they fear European 
competition after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities in Europe. Primarily, they have 
in mind the possibility of Italian rayon 
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yarns being thrown on the Argentine 
market at prices below production costs. 

The situation that prevailed in 1936 
and 1937, when Italy supplied 2,733,000 
and 2,788,000 kilograms of rayon yarn, 
respectively,’or more than half of the 
entire Argentine imports during those 
years, at prices allegedly below those pre- 
vailing in Italy, has not been forgotten 
by Argentine producers. The fear of re- 
newed foreign competition, coupled with 
the prevailing local prices for cellulose 
and caustic soda, make it doubtful that 
any substantial increase in Argentina’s 
rayon production will occur. 

Statistics covering imports of syn- 
thetic-fiber fabrics during 1940 are not 
broken down to show countries of origin, 
but imports of such fabrics in 1940 are 
understood to have amounted to 47,923 
kilograms. This amount was substan- 
tially less than the total shown for fab- 
rics containing more than 85 percent of 
rayon imported during 1939, which are 
recorded in the table below. Imports 
of these fabrics amounted to only 4,000 
kilograms in the first quarter of 1941. 

The statistics in the following table, 
it will be noted, cover only those fabrics 
containing more than 85 percent rayon. 
In 1939, imports of other fabrics con- 
taining rayon in combination with cotton 
or wool, and in which the rayon content 
was less than 85 percent, aggregated 
68,542 kilograms, the greater portion of 
which consisted of rayon and cotton 
mixtures. The United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany, in the order named, were 
the most important suppliers of such 
fabrics during 1939. 


Imports Into Argentina of Rayon Yarn 





| | 
Tro . ny | | 1941 (first 
rr 1900 1949 | half-year) 


Kilograms | Kilograms| Kilograms 








Belgium... 345, 363 | 77, 303 |.._- 
ae | 36 | 23,611 | 59, 567 
Finland 1,000 |___ = 
France 311,419 | 238, 673 | 19, 549 
Italy - - 367, 177 461, 436 | 1, 387 
Germany | 314, 666 27, 638 |_- 
Japan. -- 6, 583 43, 318 | 25, 320 
Netherlands 687,261 | 484, 728 | 12, 825 
Poland 20, O80 |__ wh 
United Kingdom | $4,578 | 156,677 | 136, 256 
United States_ .- 1,098 | 1, 052 | 2 
Switzerland 278, 702 60, 035 38, 363 
Total ..--| 2,367, 963 | 1, 574,471 | 293, 269 
Imports Into Argentina of Fabrics Con- 
taining More Than 85 Percent of Rayon 
From | 1939 1940 
Kilograms | Hilograms 


France 39, 208 
Germany 25, 692 
Great Britain 10, 221 
Hungary 4, 861 
Italy 4, 534 
Switzerland 4, 952 
Others 58g 


Total 90, 057 47, 923 





@ CoLtompia—This Republic has only 
one producer of rayon yarn—a Barran- 
quilla factory using the viscose process. 
This plant began operation in April 1939 
and by the end of that year had produced 
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80,338 kilograms of yarn. Production 
rose to 201,872 kilograms in 1940, and at 
present the rate is about 35,000 kilograms 
per month—maximum production at- 
tainable with existing equipment. 


This company has been trying to ob- 
tain additional plant equipment and 
hopes ultimately to increase production 
to about 100,000 kilograms of rayon yarn 
per month. This would believedly en- 
able the firm to supply the entire domes- 
tic market, which in 1940 consumed 
664,205 kilograms of imported rayon 
yarns and 201,872 kilograms of domestic 
rayon yarns. 


Rayon staple fiber is not being pro- 
duced in Colombia at present, and only 
recently have small importations of 
staple fiber been made—entirely from 
Japan. 

Colombia’s official foreign-trade statis- 
tics do not show yarn separately from 
silk, but the local trade estimates that 
about 90 to 95 percent of imports under 
this classification consist of rayon. 

Colombia’s 1940 imports are shown in 
the following tables: 





> kilo- } rene 2 
Item grams ! Pesos ? 
| 
Rayon yarn: | 
France___- 207,231 | (3) 
ii)” Se ‘ 122, 762 | (3) 
Netherlands ___- 75,812 | (3) 
Switzerland 21, 415 | () 
United Kingdom. - . 9&8, 442 (3) 
United States. _- 65, 385 | (3) 
depen. ....... . 60, 233 | (3) 
Others... _.. pa | 7.841] @) 
Ton ost : | 664,205 | (3) 
Fabrics of silk and rayon: | 
2 eee 1, 235 22, 215 
Cy eS ey 1,076 9, $89 
Switzerland____- : 878 10, 836 
United States P |} 20,44 163, 356 
Others _.._- | 875 | 6, 212 
cS Ee RE RAR A ESL 24,505 | 212,508 
Velvet fabrics and ribbons of silk | } 
and rayon: 
France..__-.- ities 650 | 6, 533 
Switzerland ; 1,951 | 23. 019 
United States 1, 776 | 20, 591 
Others. 299 | 3,815 
Total_-._. , 4,676 | 53, 958 
Sewing threads of silk and rayon: | } 
2 Pe | 276 | 3, 334 
Italy_.- i A 56 | 554 
Switzerland. _____- 273 1, 210 
United Kingdom : 168 1, 657 
United States___ 156 3, 983 
Others 311 4, 858 
Total 1, 240 15, 596 





1 Kilograms shown are net kilegrams (2.2046 pounds). 

?The Colombian peso was worth about 57 cents, 
United States currency, during 1940. 

3 Not available. 
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Wearing Apparel 


@ Ecypt—American manufacturers of 
practically all kinds of wearing apparel, 
other than the highest-priced lines, 
should be able, say local importers, to find 
a good market in Egypt. 

Since June 1940 Egypt has been en- 
tirely cut off from European markets, 
and English manufacturers have been 
increasingly preoccupied with war orders. 
Result: during the past year American 
‘ready-made clothing has been entering 
this market in constantly increasing 
quantities, and all leading department 
stores in Cairo are now featuring many 
kinds of wearing apparel of American 
manufacture. Formerly such imports 
consisted chiefly of women’s silk hose, 
bathing suits, ready-made dresses, and 
small shipments of cotton underwear. 
These items are now supplemented with 
men’s shirts, sport clothing, and acces- 
sories as well as women’s hats and silk 
and rayon underwear. 

During 1940, 300 dozen pairs of women’s 
and children’s seamless silk hose, valued 
at $883, were exported to Egypt from 
the United States, while women’s full- 
fashioned silk hose totaled 7,508 dozen 
pairs, valued at $54,011. Seventy dozen 
pairs of men’s silk socks, valued at $225, 
were also shipped. 

The value of the silk underwear ex- 
ported during 1940 to Egypt from the 
United States was $1,104, while rayon 
underwear, and sleeping and lounging 
clothing of all types, exported during that 
year amounted to $9,075. 

Silk dresses, skirts, and blouses to the 
number of 1,084, valued at $3,398, were 
exported from the United States to Egypt 
in 1940, while such garments of rayon 
fabrics totaled 42,236, valued at $104,734. 
Knitted rayon dresses, blouses, etc., num- 
bered 2,674, valued at $7,881, while other 
knit apparel was valued at $1,455. 

During 1940 the United States exported 
3,578 dozen cotton handkerchiefs, valued 
at $1,946, to Egyptian markets. Cotton 
hosiery exported in that year for men, 
women, and children reached a value 
of $4,711 and totaled 3,280 dozen pairs. 
Shipments of rayon hosiery for women 
and children amounted to 649 dozen pairs 
valued at $1,864, while 798 dozen pairs 
of men’s socks were exported from the 
United States to Egypt, with a value of 
$1,956. 


@ Swepen.—During July 1941 sales of 
men’s ready-made clothing declined 13.5 
percent. Sales of women’s ready-to-wear 
clothing also decreased considerably. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@ British Martaya.—aAn acute shortage 
of cigarettes during the spring reportedly 
caused some profiteering. Arrivals had 
been held up by lack of shipping space, 
losses in transit, etc. 
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The price of one well-known British 
cigarette, ordinarily selling at 10 cents 
a package of 10, advanced to 25 and 30 
cents during April, and the price of other 
British brands likewise skyrocketed. 
American cigarettes that retailed at 65 
cents a tin of 50 during March were be- 
ing offered at $1.10 Straits dollars before 
new supplies reached Malaya in April. 

With arrival of fairly large shipments 
of British cigarettes during the latter 
part of April, and because of public opin- 
ion, cigarette prices reverted to former 
levels. 

During the acute shortage some dis- 
tributors with large cigarette stocks were 
reportedly unable to sell because the mili- 
tary, naval, and air-force authorities had 
a prior claim. 


@ Canapa.—A fair yield of flue-cured to- 
bacco is assured in Norfolk County, On- 
tario, since weather conditions have been 
generally favorable. 

Great Britain’s reported intention to 
take 8,000,000 pounds of Canadian to- 
bacco in the 12 months starting Septem- 
ber 1 (prov.ded United Kingdom manu- 
facturers desire it and shipping space is 
available) is a favorable marketing 
factor. 

Although flue-cured tobacco acreage 
allotments for 1941 were larger than in 
1940, acreage actually planted was about 
the same. Financial strain caused by in- 
ability to dispose of 1940 surplus stocks 
prevented many farmers from planting 
their 1941 allotment. 

In relation to the first temporary entry 
into Canada of primers from the United 
States to assist in this year’s tobacco- 
harvesting operations, each grower will 
reportedly be permitted to bring in one 
primer as well as one curer. 

Production of flue-cured tobacco in 
British Columbia will reach 700,000 
pounds this year, according to recent 
estimates. Thirty-five growers have 
planted 642 acres to this type—a 50 per- 
cent increase over the 1940 acreage. 
While production costs are said to have 
ranged between 13 and 15 cents a pound 
and, during the 1938-39 season, returns 
to the growers were only sufficient to 
meet this cost, the average return for 
flue-cured tobacco last year was 19 cents 
a pound. A similar price this season 
would make the British Columbia crop 
worth $136,000. 


@ CHILE.—Cultivation of tobacco in 
Chile during the 1939-40 crop year was 
carried on by 442 growers on an area of 
5,057 hectares, producing a total of 
9,600,000 kilograms, according to the 
Chilean Bureau of Statistics. In the pre- 
ceding year, 311 growers cultivated 3,524 
hectares, the total crop amounting to 
7,700,000 kilograms. Nevertheless, the 
average all-over yield in 1939-40 was only 
1,891 kilograms per hectare, compared 
with 2,184 kilograms in 1938-39. 

Chief tobacco-producing Province in 
Chile is Aconcagua with a 4,400,000- 
kilogram crop (average yield 2,070 kilo- 
grams per hectare) in 1939-40. 
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The favorite type of tobacco grown jg 
“Paraguayo,” which in the 1939-40 seg. 
son yielded 7,800,000 kilograms—81 per. 
cent of total Chilean production. The 
“Habano” type, grown exclusively in the 
Province of Aconcagua, ranks second, the 
1939-40 crop reaching 1,300,000 kilo. 
grams. In the preceding year, 2,300,- 
000 kilograms of “Habano” tobacco were 
harvested—the largest amount ever pro. 
duced. The only other type of tobaceo 
still cultivated in Chile is “Virginia,” the 
1939-40 yield being 1,472 kilograms, 

Tobacco-products production during 
1940 showed a gain over 1939 in the num. 
ber of cigarettes manufactured, as well as 
in packaged tobacco. Cigars registereg 
the lowest production figure in the last ¢ 
years. 

Chilean output of tobacco products, 
1935 to 1940, inclusive: 








Tobacco in 
packages 
(number of 
packages) 


Cigarettes ! 
| (number of 


packages) 


Cigars 


Year 
(number 


6, 939, 426 7, 538, 994 
7, 525, 6, 791, 383 
7, 136, 610 
5, 780, 376 
6, 427, 744 
8, 551, 497 


1935 364, 325, 850 
1936 387, 582, 542 re 
1937 ™ $19, 561, 531 8, ZO, OSS 
5, 034, 747 
5, 610, 350 
4, 996, 415 





1938 $23, 996, 570 
1939 386, 363, 793 
1940_ 417, 274, 306 





1 Converted to a uniform 10 to a package. 

The most popular type of cigarette re- 
tails for 40 centavos a package (approxi- 
mately $0.016 United States currency), 
the 1940 production being 12,261,133 
packages. Among cigars, those priced ai 
40 centavos each were best sellers, with 
106,025 manufactured in 1940. The 20- 
gram package of loose tobacco, retailing 
at 30 centavos, held first place—with 
665,550 packages. 

American cigarettes retail in Chile for 
7 to 14 pesos a package, depending on 
whether the sale is legitimate or other- 
wise. A considerable contraband trade 
in foreign, particularly American, ciga- 
rettes is reported. 

@ Honc Konc.—Imports of leaf tobacco 
from the United States have improved 
substantially during the first half of 1941, 
as a result of increased local cigarette 
production for the Malayan market. In- 
ability to obtain North China leaf prom- 
ises continuation of large purchases of 
American tobacco. 

@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Total imports 
of tobacco during April 1941 increased 145 
percent to 594,300 net kilograms, from 
242,961 in March. Leaf-tobacco iimports 
from all countries—568,097 kilograms— 
registered a marked improvement over 
March arrivals of 220,609 kilograms. 
Outstanding gain was shown in the April 
leaf trade with the United States, such 
imports reaching 521,945 kilograms in 
April, compared with 194,981 in March. 

Tobacco stocks on hand in Sumatra as 
of the end of April 1941 were approxi- 
mately as follows: 1939 crop, 6,200 bales 
of 78 kilograms net; 1940 crop, 78,000 
bales; 1941 crop, 90,000 bales. 

The 1939 crop in storage is almost en- 
tirely poor-quality middle and top leaves, 
which generally find a market in the 
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straits Settlements. The better grades 
of the 1940 crop have been sent to the 
United States for sale or storage, and the 
tobacco held in Sumatra is of medium 
and poor quality. It is expected that ap- 
proximately half of the 1941 crop will 
also be shipped later to the United States. 

Leaf-tobacco exports during the first 
5 months of 1941 declined to 2,774,266 net 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


kilograms valued at 6,092,414 guilders, 
from 10,060,163 kilograms valued at 26,- 
945,734 guilders in the same months of 
1940. During the 1941 period 2,745,992 
pounds went to the United States, or 
almost 99 percent of total exports, 
whereas in 1940 shipments to the United 
States accounted for only 12 percent. 
Details are shown in the following table: 











First 5 months 1940 | First 5 months 1941 














Country of destination 
Net kilo eee Net kilo- : 
grams Guilders | grams Guilders 
United States TT RTE ES 1, 243, 194 7, 033, 025 2, 745, 992 6, 041, 183 
SY SIURINOD 5 5 2.tn owinnionsnneeninincnincins pili achcauecincd 2, 846 17, 165 1, 256 24, 306 
Australia . ices 0th od ciemeenibatavisiaisliva pte end aiaaaeine 38, 215 116, 877 8,179 10, 890 
Netherlands 8, 279, 816 18, 215, 596 ELS CE ert ene, 
ER: sein nncien mean antncnnancnhedtnawenunasmitmie 295, 138 of RR EE ROSIER EN 
Norway 123, 700 tf SEER, TEENS Ee 
a EE kay oop Sadi gece acacia ee 47, 180 ep EE, GEIR Oo 
Other countries hint stich hon nadie aie aad tack asia 30, 074 13, 807 18, 839 16, 035 
Total nei -| 10, 060, 163 | 26, 945, 734 2, 774, 266 6, 092, 414 








The United States, temporarily at least, 
has taken the place of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam as the market for Sumatra 
leaf tobacco, and the auctions held at 
Foreign Trade Zone No. 1 at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, New York, in a building 
constructed expressly for these sales, are 
the only auctions that will be held this 
year. 

Although plans for the 1942 season are 
not known definitely as yet, it is expected 
that in general they will follow this year’s 
methods. “American” grades  (high- 
quality foot leaf) will again be sent to 
New York to be auctioned at the Amer- 
ican “Frascati,” and it is also probable 
that about half the crop, consisting of 
the best tobacco, will be sent to the 
United States for storage. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Exports of leaf, 
scrap, and filler tobacco during the first 
5 months of 1941 declined 51 percent 
to 1,853,480 kilograms, from 3,776,610 in 
the same period of 1940. Shipments 
were confined mainly to the United 





States (66 percent of total exports), 
the French East Indies, and China. De- 
tails of this trade are: 
| 
| First 5 First 5 
Kind and country months months 
1940 1941 
Leaf tobacco: Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States fi, 534 89, 544 
Spain 1, 608, 725 
Europe 172, 882 
French Africa 235, 272 
French East Indies 140, 486 309, 888 
China_. 121, 551 273, 376 
Hong Kong 12, 742 26, 530 
Other countries 109, 067 4, 673 
Total 2, 407, 259 704, 011 
Seraps, fillers, ete.: 
United States 1, 329, 491 1, 139, 139 
China 34, 166 3, 205 
Other countries 5, 694 7, 125 
Total__.- 1, 369, 351 1, 149, 469 
Grand total 3,776,610 | 1,853, 480 





Philippine cigar exports during the 
first 5 months of 1941, amounting to 
55,202,376 pieces, were 30 percent below 
the 78,936,894 pieces in the corresponding 
months of 1940. Shipments to the United 


States reached 52,941,046 pieces (96 per- 
cent of all cigar exports) , compared with 
67,691,940 pieces (86 percent of the total) 
in the 5-month period of 1940. 

Harvesting of the 1941 tobacco crop 
was completed during May in the Prov- 
inces of Cagayan and Isabela, while buy- 
ing commenced in the eastern Visayas, 
Pangasinan, and the Ilocos Provinces. 
Prices compare favorably with those of 
1940 despite the closing of important 
foreign markets. Trade opinion antici- 
pates a downward price tendency in the 
future. 





Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs 


An information service on interna- 
tional affairs and on public affairs in 
Canada, particularly as they relate to in- 
ternational affairs, was set up over a year 
ago by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. This service has now 
developed to a point where the resources 
at its disposal can be made available to 
answer sericus inquiries from teachers, 
writers, students, public speakers, etc., in 
the United States. The service is based 
upon a special library of documentary 
works a special index of Canadian peri- 
odicals not covered by the ordinary peri- 
odical indexes, and a clipping service of 
Canadian dailies and weeklies. 

The Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs is a voluntary, unofficial, 
nonpartisan organization founded in 
1928 to encourage the study of Canada’s 
role in the modern world, Its develop- 
ment of an information service and its 
present extension of this service is merely 
one phase of its activities which cover 
study groups, research work, and public 
education. 

Inquiries, whether for specific factual 
data, or for references to reading mate- 
rial, should be addressed to the Informa- 
tion Secretary, Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 3 Willcocks Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Axis Feels War Strain 


(Continued from p. 4) 


RESTRICTION OF DIVIDENDS AND FIRM 
SECURITY MARKET 


Neither reiterated official warnings 
against what is considered by the Reich’s 
financial authorities as an “unhealthy” 
advance of stock prices during the last 
few months, nor the publication of the 
long overdue decree restricting wartime 
dividends to a “standard rate” of 6 per- 
cent (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 16, 1941) could check the upward 
trend of security prices during June. In 
fact, the stock price index showed an in- 
crease from 145.18 in May to 150.58 in 
June (monthly averages). Concentra- 
tion of investors’ demand on shares in a 
market which is becoming increasingly 
narrow because of the reluctance of own- 
ers to part with their holdings continued 
to be the principal factor determining the 
steady advance of share prices in spite of 
official warnings and intimidations. 

In his address at Vienna on June 12, 
Herr Funk reiterated with increased em- 
phasis his warning to the Bourse, made 
exactly 3 months previously, about the 
unhealthy and undesirable character of 
recent advances in the security market. 
In particular, he strongly deprecated ref- 
erences which had been made lately to 
the stock market as a kind of “oasis” in 
a strictly regimented war economy in 
which prices are still determined by the 
law of supply and demand. Although the 
stock market at first reacted to these 
warnings and threats by price declines 
ranging from 2 to 5 points, the slump 
proved of only short duration and during 
the following days stock prices resumed 
their upward movement. 

Likewise, publication on June 21 of 
the decree proclaiming 6 percent as the 
standard rate for wartime dividends and 
subjecting dividends in excess of 7 per- 
cent to confiscatory taxation failed to 
influence the stock market. Paradox- 
ically, the advance of share prices con- 
tinued after the issuance of the decree, 
primarily because of the special facilities 
offered to stock companies for convert- 
ing their reserves into new shares, thus 
increasing their capitalization and re- 
ducing their nominal rate of dividend 
to the level declared permissible. The 
shares of companies that had distributed 
high nominal dividends but were con- 
templating capital readjustment regis- 
tered the greatest advances. 


Italy 
TIGHTENED CONSUMPTION CONTROLS 


A law of July 8, 1941, published in the 
Official Gazette of July 19 and effective 
on the day of publication, provides penal- 
ties for infractions of contro] regulations, 
ranging from fines and imprisonment of 
varying amounts and terms to the death 
penalty in extreme cases. 

The death penalty is applied only in 
the case of withholding large quantities 
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n, Far Eastern, and 
Exchange Rates 


NotTEe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates Reportep py FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp’* 




















Annual average rate Monthly average rate | 
Country Unit quoted ——_| peed oy 
| 1939 | 1940 | July 1941 | August 1941) 
: ae eee *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2131 $3. 2128 $3. 2133 
Australia - Sere: GIRS AIRE Se 3. 2280 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 
> ov | | ¢ 
Canada.---.-.--------.-----| i Deliee eaeial) ed alae — “Sool “S00, “S081 “9001 
China (Shanghai) __.___---_- <6 cal *. 1188 | *. 0600 *. 0524 (**) | “tee 
at a ESS Reichsmark.--...--.--- *. 4006 | *, 4002 (**) (9°) (™*) 
EEE lll eee . 2745 . 2296 . 2452 . 2511 | . 2510 
—_ Sb Soe — JG Aes *, 3328 | . 3016 . 3013 3013 | . 3013 
OL SE PS AE ov Ee . 2596 | . 2344 . 2344 (**) ¢**) 
0 OS EEE OS ee 3. 5482 3. 0638 | 3. 2257 3. 2254 3. 2260 
linet talent ence . 0404 | . 0371 (**) (**) (**) 
Stratis 6 SS | See *. 5174 | . 4698 . 4716 . 4716 | . 4716 
a | Ee an . 2399 | 2380 (**) (**) (**) 
Ne: Le . 2253 . 2268 (**) (**) (**) 
Union of South Africa_..._- OS 4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Thi _—— os 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0323 | 4.0318 4. 0331 
United Kingdom .-__----... {pound (official) _....__-- lpnonenanines 4. 0350 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
| | 














OrriciaAL RATES IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 



































Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
United amin 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
EES 13 Afghanis=$1.00____..____--- = St ee! ee 
ES EERE CIR REIS: 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00___........--.---- _ |, re errs 
ESET A a eee eee eae 1 belga=RM 0.40. __.........--- EE 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
EIT I IIS TE CE EEE TES ESTE Tae 6.0119 *.0124 | €*,0121 
China—Manchuria---_..........._--.-- eee . . 2343 7, 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)_..| 1 koruna=RM 0.10---..-.-...-.-.------------ 4.0400 | *.0347 | ®*.0343 
Se al ae 1 krone= RM 0.50..............-..-- SIS 4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
ESTEE ES I SPELL nd ci epmieornnoeas , 4.1542 | 5.0130 | *4. 5463 
ee ea sh -aritilgacidiinaiiaiaaiinaedil ID... . cncuncusesscausens eal . 2398 10.2711 | 10 11, 2538 
a ial ease ese 49.35 markkaa=$1.00______-- a See . 0203 .0216 *.0199 
France (occupied area) ---..-..-...----- . epeentee 205...............--- aes 4, 0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) - -.----...---- 43.90 francs=$1.00__..............- : 0228 . 0288 0251 
—— ee 1 piaster = $0.2269- RET ee 2269 | 12, 2880 12, 2510 
oo is SS eee 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__.._..........-.--.----| . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
eer 5.08 pengo=$1.00______- waked abel 1968 . 1973 1924 
Tn 6.5165 kroner=$1.00___. 1535 ea Bets 
i / ee Fe Elle : } . 0585 ills 
ae eee 1 dinar=£1 sterling -_------ 4.0350 | 94.8804 | 94 4354 
| a he A ee ea a aes a, 19.00 lira=$1.00__.__...-_- = ing ae : | 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
STS), st CS | . 1887 10. 1938 10.1852 
SS anaes ~al oe Eeeeee...........- : tet ae | 1667 10. 1691 10. 1671 
i a A NI a a Pe a: 1 franc=RM 0.10___.-.-.--- a | 4.0400 ‘ . 
a POLES E: Sk Sere | 4, 5320 - 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__ 1.8925 guilders =$1.00- ; ai eraidtaniees = . 5284 13, 5501 13. 5334 
a TE: $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00..________.....-- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
Se ee 1 krone=RM 0.60 |} 4.2400 . 2457 2327 
as, en noeiel £P1=£1 sterling_- | 4.0350 | 9 4. 8804 94 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) - - 1 zloty= RM 0.50 4, 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
a RE AS AS SRE TS memebwauns " me . 0054 *.0073 | 2*.0071 
— | ES Se eS SSNs See | .0913 | *.0560 *. 0999 
I eect EE ES ae ee eee . 4556 12, 5760 12, 5020 
Thailand ee A EE a: 11 bahts=£1 sterling -- Stata Mia re EN . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
ela ict caw mea etbaseel et a I SP nS aa ap | . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
ON ae aaa ET ET | . 1887 ae ew ey 
AE PR eee 54.70 dinars=$1.00 18. .0183 | *.0231 | 2*.0227 
*Nominal. 6 Average for first 8 months only. 


**Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to $0.0095_per lev. 


? Based on average for the yen. 

8 Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

1° Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

1 Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

“ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

16 Commercial rate. 
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of goods from normal consumption for 
the purpose of causing scarcity or price 
increase, and in the case of destruction 
of raw materials, agricultural, or jp. 
dustrial products, or means of produc. 
tion, causing serious damage to the ng. 
tional economy or a considerable de. 
crease in goods of general consumption, 


Actions punishable by fines and/or im. 
prisonment include: Withholding goods 
from normal consumption (not in large 
quantity) ; failure to deliver goods requi- 
sitioned; false entries in commercia] 
books to evade regulations regarding 
requisitioning or compulsory pooling; use 
of goods for purposes other than those 
for which they were allotted; dealing ip 
goods in violation of rationing regula. 
tions; obtaining rationed goods in excess 
of the quantities allotted; and offering 
goods for sale at prices higher than those 
established by the authorities. 


Allotments of gasoline for automotive 
vehicles are annulled effective October 1, 
According to the Italian press, this ac. 
tion is taken “in view of the ever-in- 
creasing difficulty of replenishment of 
supplies of rubber and gasoline from 
abroad.” Only those private vehicles 
which are operated with substitute fuels 
may circulate. 

Production and consumption of paper 
has been restricted by a decree of July 
16 published in the Official Gazette of 
July 21. Paper and cardboard mills and 
mechanical wood-pulp plants must shut 
down 1 week per month, and production 
of fine grades is prohibited (except of 
special industrial and technical grades 
and those for the export trade). Con- 
sumption is restricted, for example, daily 
papers must not exceed six pages, and 
on 2 days of the week may not exceed 
four pages, and the number of pages for 
reviews and periodicals is reduced in most 
instances by one-fourth. 





Germany Now Getting Most of 
Bulgaria’s Strawberries 


In Europe’s food situation today, pre- 
serves play an important role. Is Ger- 
many going to get larger supplies? Are 
Britain’s sources being impaired in any 
way? One of the answers has just come 
out of Bulgaria—now within the Nazi 
“order.” 

In Bulgaria, this year, strawberry cul- 
ture reached an all-time high, with pro- 
duction at 70,000 tons, against 40,000 tons 
in 1940. Back in 1937 the Balkan nation 
raised only 7,270 tons of these berries. 

To Germany go probably 50,000 tons 
of Bulgaria’s 1941 production of straw- 
berries, prepared in the form of pulp. 
Until 1939, substantial quantities of Bul- 
garian strawberry pulp went to Great 
Britain—but since that time the Reich 
has tended more and more to monopolize 
this Bulgarian contribution to Europe’s 
larder. 
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Reports 


The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of current interest appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 


Copies of this publication, which is 
jssued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The August 23, 1941, 
issue contains these articles: 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARA- 
TION OF URUGUAYAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE: REMARKS BY THE UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE. Pages 163- 
164. MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Pages 164-165. 


USE OF FOREIGN-FLAG MERCHANT 
VESSELS IN AMERICAN PORTS. 
Pages 165-166. 


MILITARY MISSION TO CHINA. Page 
166. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. Pages 
166-167. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 167-168. 


TRAVEL GRANTS TO STUDENTS. 
Pages 168-169. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Page 170. 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES ARMY 
OFFICER AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
MILITARY ACADEMY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GUARD OF NICARAGUA. 
Page 173. 


NAVAL MISSION TO COLOMBIA. 
Page 173. 


JAPAN INSIDE OUT. Syngman Rhee, 
Ph.D. (1941. 202 pp. Price, $2.) This 
book, turning the spotlight on Japan’s 
foreign policy, presents evidence to show 
that Nippon is consistently violating 
treaties. Continuous attacks on Ameri- 
can and British citizens, including mis- 
sionaries, are part of an apparently de- 
liberate program to drive the white man 
out of the Orient and close the door 
Japan is under engagement to keep open. 
Dr. Rhee goes to official documents and 
utterances to illustrate the gradual steps 
taken in Korea, Manchukuo, China 
proper, Indochina, and Thailand, which 
have brought Japan face to face with 
the United States in the Pacific. 
Strengthening the hold of the militarist 
is the doctrine being instilled in the minds 
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NoTeE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 












































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
June July 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina. .-.-.. Paper peso------ gen | pe 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 Aug. 21 
0: Ee 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 Do. 
NN is Sasso dike hh oan scdhiveas gundlegase4cee eee { roy Aug. 19 
Free market........----- 4 4.37 | 4.22 4.21 | 4.20 | Aug. 21 
Bolivia_........| Boliviano. -...-. 2 eee 32. 34 39.09 | 41.74 46. 46 46. 46 Do. 
3 Sees eee 245. 46 56. 71 53. 34 50. 50 50. 50 Begin- 
ning 
of Au- 
| gust. 
PERS Ginltwoacs Milreis__._.___-- | 0 ee 16. 829 | 416.500 |416.500 (416.500 (|116. 500 Aug. 23 
| | Free market_......--- ..-|919. 706 19. 789 | 19.716 19. 690 19. 690 Do. 
} | Special free market_--_--- 321. 545 20.700 | 20.700 20. 700 20. 700 Do. 
| go, . SR eee 20. 826 21.421 | 20. 169 19. 584 20. 330 Do. 
RIE evatewawe 2, | Portas J eee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 July 31 
| | Export draft ----- TES 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market..-.....---- 32.47 | 33.04 | 20.54 | 29.25 | 30.40 Do. 
eS eee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Gold exchange---...--.-- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| eee See: 531.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
AGFIOUIGE GEDAP.. ...... | Ko nnetcn}cnconasac 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Rann an ton wales ceeuas ee eee 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1. 755 1 755 Aug. 16 
| Bank of Republic _------ 1. 755 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
| Stabilization Fund__---_|....___. (8) (8) (6) (6) Has. 
| Curb__.-- —getek = Se 1.78 1.93 1.86 1. 85 1.84 Aug. 16 
Costa Rica.....| Colon.........-- Uncontrolled_.-----.-- 5. 67 5.70 6.01 5. 96 5. 82 Aug. 25 
2 Sa 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
3 Se |g ee ere | ek Al re . 93 . 90 . 99 . 99 .99 Aug. 16 
ee ee Central Bank (Official) -|___..--- 716.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15. 00 Do. 
Honduras. - .-_. Lempira. .-...--- 2 NE 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Mexico Se eee eee 5.18 5. 40 Se icc at AE July 9 
Nicaragua......| Cordoba--- . . eae 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 Aug. 1 
Di ennidhenbremesaes 5.35 | 6.36 | 6.04 | 6.00 | 6.10 Do. 
Paraguay...--- Bao See eee Seed $70.00 (332.00 (332.00 (333.00 Aug. 9 
i eae YO << ee Co Ae ee ee 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Aug. 25 
Salvador - --- ce: Tee Se eae 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -.._.-. RE FORT aa . 3626 .3755| . 4263 - 4379 | %.4376 | Aug. 23 
Controlled free -------- . 4995 . 5267| . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela-.-.-.-. Bolivar........-- Controlled. .....-..-.- 3.19 3.19 3.19 3. 23 3.35 Do. 
PIs tnie ceyekocccia [acammaee | apa ip sigs a rae in eae |'9 3, 67 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dec. 


2 July-Dee. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dee. 31. 

¢ For Class 2 merchandise -.......-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise-.--.------- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise --_--.-._..-.1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

10 Free market established by decree of July 23. 





of the Japanese that they are specially 
created for a special destiny about to be 
fulfilled. ‘The book is a powerful ar- 
raignment of Japanese foreign policy, 
and cannot but arouse readers concerned 
about the fate of China with the reality 
of the peril rising out of the Far Eastern 
situation. 


Habana Firm Wants Equipment 
to Make Cocoa Powder 


A firm in Habana is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery and equipment for 
manufacturing cocoa powder and has 
asked for quotations on a complete plant. 
No further details are given. Interested 
American firms desiring to send litera- 
ture or communicate directly with the in- 
quirer in Habana may obtain informa- 
tion as to the inquirer’s business standing 
and reputation upon application to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. (Reference, 9049.) 


Tooth-Brush Machinery: 
Opportunity in Costa Rica 


The Public Health Department of San 
Jose, Costa Rica, desires to receive full 
information regarding machinery and 
fiber required for the manufacture of 
tooth brushes needed for an intensive 
School Dental Hygiene Campaign. In- 
terested American firms should commu- 
nicate directly with Mr. Manuel Blanco 
Cervantes, Jefe Administrativo de Salu- 
bridad, San Jose, Costa Rica, sending 
descriptive literature, prices, and other 
pertinent data. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, September 9, 1941: 


No. 85h—New General License for In- 
transit Shipments to and from the 
7: 8:8: 2B. 


The Department of State has notified 
Collectors of Customs that four addi- 
tional general licenses have been issued 
authorizing shipments in transit through 
the United States between other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and the 
U. S. S. R., and between British Empire 
countries and the U. S. S. R.: 

License number GiT-B/k authorizes in- 
transit shipments through the United States 
from other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the U.S.S. R. 

License number GiT-R/sB authorizes in- 
transit shipments through the United States 
from the U.S. S. R. to other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

License number cGiT-aA/r authorizes in- 
transit shipments through the United States 
from countries of the British Empire to the 
U.S.S.R. 

License number GIt-R/a authorizes in- 
transit shipments through the United States 
from the U.S. S. R. to countries of the British 
Empire. 


No. 160b—Scope of General License 
GWw. 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed that many exporters have mis- 
understood the scope of General License 
Gww, and are acting in the belief that all 
forms, conversions, and derivatives of the 
materials referred to in Export Control 
Schedule No. 17 are included under 
Gww, instead of those precisely specified 
in that Schedule. 

General License Gww does not include 
all forms, conversions, and derivatives of 
the materials set forth in other schedules, 
but only those forms, conversions, and 
derivatives not previously listed in other 
Schedules. 


No. 165a—Changes and Additional In- 
formation—Procedure for Filing Ezx- 
port License Applications for Certain 

2stinations 

The Division of Controls of the De- 
partment of State has made public cer- 
tain changes and additional information 
that are currently applicable to the ex- 
port license application procedure out- 
lined in Announcement No. 165 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Septem- 
ber 6, 1941. 

1. Applications are to be submitted to the 
French Embassy for the following destina- 
tions: French North Africa, Madagascar, and 
French Western Hemisphere possessions. 

2. Applications for shipments to Portugal 
only are to be submitted to the Portuguese 
Purchasing Commission. 


3. Applications are to be submitted only 
to the Chinese Embassy, Washington, D. C., 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


port Control Act — 
nouncements 


and only for shipments to Free China via 
Burma. 

4. Applications are to be submited to the 
Netherlands Purchasing Committee for ship- 
ments to the Netherlands East and West 
Indies and Dutch Guiana. 

5. The address of the British Purchasing 
Commission, to which applications for Iraq 
should be sent, is 1333 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Under the procedure outlined above 
and in Announcement No. 165, license 
applications will be forwarded to the Di- 
vision of Controls of the Department of 
State by the various foreign government 
agencies. 


{Other parts of Announcement 165 remain 
unchanged. | 


No. 168—Consolidated General Licenses— 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

The Secretary of State has announced 
the consolidation of all general licenses 
authorizing exports to Canada under one 
license number—G-1. This license 
number should be used in lieu of the 
license numbers previously used to iden- 
tify general licenses authorizing exports 
to Canada. This consolidation of license 
numbers does not in any way affect the 
list of articles and materials subject to 
general license for export to Canada. 

Similarly, general license G-—47 has 
been issued authorizing the exportation 
to Newfoundland of all articles and ma- 
terials subject to general license for ex- 
portation to Canada on August 28, 1941. 


No. 169—Unlimited License to China De- 
fense Supplies, Inc., for Lend-Lease 
Shipments. 

The Secretary of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that an unlimited 
license has been issued to China Defense 
Supplies, Inc., 1601 V Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., authorizing the exporta- 
tion of all articles and materials released 
for shipment under the provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act and subject to export 
control (except arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, tin-plate scrap, and 
helium) to China, when the consignee is 
the National Government of the Repub- 
lic of China or an agent thereof. 

The following conditions apply to the 
use of this license: 

All shipments must be made via Burma; 

China Defense Supplies, Inc., will furnish a 
prior release certificate to each exporter au- 
thorizing him to make use of their unlimited 
licens? in the same manner as the procedure 
followed by the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion. Upon presentation of such certificate, 
properly signed, exportations to China (via 
Burma) will be permitted against this license 
without requiring the presentation of an in- 
dividual license; 

This license is valid only for the exportation 
of articles and materials released for export 
under the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. 
Hence, exporters who desire to export in the 
course of their usual business operations 
should not apply to China Defense Supplies. 





September 13, 1941 


No. 170—Prior Release Certificates on 
Commodities under Unlimited License 
to British Empire. 


The Department of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that the British 
Purchasing Commission has informeg 
the Department that on and after Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, it will provide Prior Re. 
lease Certificates to shippers of all com. 
modities to all British Empire desting. 
tions when shipment is made under an 
of the unlimited licenses held by the 
Commission. 

Customs officers will therefore refuse 
shipment under any unlimited license 
issued to the British Purchasing Com. 
mission or the British Iron and Stee] 
Corporation unless a duly signed Prior 
Release Certificate is presented by the 
shipper at the time of clearance. 

{This announcement supersedes the in. 
structions given in ForEIGN COMMERcE 
WEEKLY of April 26, 1941, and June 7, 1941.) 
No. 171—No Export License Required for 

Jute Bags and Containers Returned on 

Same Vessel. 

The Department of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that jute bags and 
other containers, used in shipping ar- 
ticles and materials to this country and 
emptied upon arrival, may be returned 
on the same vessel to the place from 
which the shipment was originally loaded 
or cleared, without the necessity of ob- 
taining export licenses. 


No. 172—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Exports of Petroleum Coke, Naphtha, 
Mineral Spirits, Solvents, and Other 
Light Products to Certain British 
Empire Destinations and to Egypt 
and Palestine. 


The Department of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that unlimited li- 
censes have been issued to the British 
Purchasing Commission, 1333 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., for the shipment 
of petroleum coke, naphtha, mineral 
spirits, solvents, and other light (petro- 
leum) products to: 


Aden Ireland (Eire) 
Anglo-Egyptian Jamaica 

Sudan Leeward Islands 
Australia Mauritius 
Bahamas Newfoundland 
Barbados New Guinea 
Bermuda New Zealand 


British East Africa 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British Malaya 
British West Africa 


Northern Rhodesia 
Oceania (British) 
Palestine and 

Trans-Jordan 
St. Helena 


Burma Seychelles and 
Ceylon Dependencies 
Cyprus Southern Rhodesia 
Egypt Trinidad and Tobago 
Falkland Islands Union of South Africa 
Gibraltar Windward Islands 
Hong Kong 


Training for Export Control 


By A. L. Rarra, of the Training Section, 
Office of the Administrator of Export 
Control 


One of the more difficult problems fac- 
ing the Administrator of Export Control 
when he entered upon the duties pre- 
scribed for him by the President on July 
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The unprecedented charac- 
ter of many of the functions 
vested in the Administrator 
of Export Control has re- 
quired the establishment of a 
special kind of training pro- 
gram for the personnel of that 
agency. This training pro- 
gram, intended primarily for 
the Army and Navy officers 
and civilian technicians who 
make up the Administrator’s 
staff, provides concentrated 
instruction in the economic 
and administrative problems 
underlying the activities of 
the office and in the working 
techniques and procedures of 
the functions these individuals 
are called upon to perform. 
This article describes briefly 
the nature and scope of this 
training program. 











2, 1940, was that of obtaining personnel 
with adequate background and experi- 
ence to assist him in carrying out those 
duties. 

Some Army and Navy officers, includ- 
ing reservists and civil-service techni- 
cians available for duty in this agency, 
had had training and experience in vari- 
ous fields which go to make up a part of 
or are related to export control, such as 
export trade, foreign relations, econom- 
ics, governmental regulation, and public 
administration. Insofar as possible the 
staff of officers and technicians selected 
by the Administrator of Export Control 
was chosen from these or other fields, ex- 
perience in which could be adapted most 
readily to the needs of export control. 
It was apparent, however, that because 
of the unusual character and urgency of 
export control activities, efforts would 
have to be made to provide instruction in 
basic purposes and procedures and on- 
the-job training in such activities as li- 
censing, requisitioning, planning, intelli- 
gence, and in the methods of coordinating 
the administration of export control with 
the many related activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the administration of export 
control was declared by the President to 
be a military function, a knowledge of 
the established practice of the Army gen- 
eral staff of considering training as an 
inseparable part of operations has en- 
abled the Administrator to establish a 
training program that has been made an 
inherent part of the operations of his 
organization. 

The training program, which is still in 
the process of development, is under the 
supervision of a Training Section * at- 


*The Training Section is at present 
headed by Capt. Harvey V. Rohrer, M. I., 
formerly United States Trade Commissioner 
in Manila and a member of several univer- 
sity faculties. Advisers and lecturers se- 
lected from the personnel of the agency 
assist him in carrying out the program. 
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tached to the Deputy Administrator’s 
Office. This program may be described 
as being divided at present into three 
general phases: 

(1) A basic training schedule for offi- 
cers and technicians when they first 
enter upon their duties. This schedule, 
made up of lectures and required read- 
ing, covers a period of approximately 3 
weeks of intensive and uninterrupted 
effort for each trainee. Subject matter 
of this basic training course falls into the 
three following categories: 

(a) Administrative training including 
instruction in the basic mission of the 
Office of the Administrator of Export 
Control, its legal authority and regula- 
tions, its role in relation to other agencies 
in the government, its organizational 
structure and procedures, and its prob- 
lems of liaison and coordination. 

(b) A summarized review of the world 
economic and political factors involved 
in the control of exports, including a se- 
ries of lectures by commodity experts in 
the various basic commodities under con- 
trol, another series by regional experts 
covering geographic and political charac- 
teristics of the major countries of the 
world and a brief review of the problems 
of war procurement and industrial mo- 
bilization. This entire group of lectures 
and assigned readings places special em- 
phasis on the nature of economic con- 
trols in war and economic warfare. 


(c) Practical training in operations 
including first-hand experience for the 
trainee through assignment to the op- 
erating divisions in the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control. This 
phase of the training program involves, 
for example, observation and participa- 
tion in the handling of license applica- 
tions and group conferences with com- 
modity and technical experts. 


(2) In-service training for those who 
have already entered upon their official 
duties, but who have a special need for 
certain types of instruction. For ex- 
ample, when the Clearance Section was 
established recently, it was deemed es- 
sential to schedule a series of lectures 
covering the operations of the other 
agencies through which the liaison cffi- 
cers in this section will clear export pro- 
posals. These lectures were given in 
practically every instance by designated 
cfficials of the other agencies. Other 
specialized training of this kind is now 
being provided for other units and activ- 
ities in the export control field. 

(3) Training for individuals in other 
agencies whose work will bring them into 
intimate relationship with the Office of 
the Administrator of Export Control. 
Many requests have been made by re- 
lated departments for this kind of serv- 
ice. This kind of training, necessarily 
brief and intended to cover immediate 
needs, is in some respects the converse 
of the Office of the Administrator of 
Export Control’s own “on-the-job” train- 
ing in that it provides persons in other 
agencies with a knowledge of the prob- 
lems and work of export control and 
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facilitates coordination in the over-all 
field of economic defense. 

Other types of training will be pro- 
vided if occasion demands as, for in- 
stance, clerical and stenographic train- 
ing for which the United States Civil 
Service Commission is now ready to lend 
its training facilities. It is contemplated 
also that the larger aspects of training 
with respect to world economic and po- 
litical factors will also be expanded as 
the growing need for knowledge in these 
fields develops. 





Costa Rica Wants Sealing 
Equipment 


The Government of Costa Rica plans 
to adopt a system of sealing sacks of 
coffee for storing, by means of straps 
and seals similar to those employed in 
the sealing of freight cars, and desires 
to receive full information from Ameri- 
can manufacturers of seals and equip- 
ment for attaching. Interested firms 
should communicate directly with Mr. 
A. Garcia Solano, Secretary, Instituto 
de Defensa del Cafe de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


Chile’s Sole Cobalt Plant 
Suspended Temporarily 


The cobalt deposit operated by the 
Compafhia Minera “La Cobaltera,” near 
Puerto del Huasco in the Province of 
Atacama—the only one thus far devel- 
oped in Chile—had been making in re- 
cent years small shipments of ore (10 
to 12 percent cobalt) until suspension cf 
operations several months ago. The 
temporary cessation is for the purpose of 
installing a flotation plant and making 
other necessary improvements. 

Regular production is not expected to 
be resumed until completion of the im- 
provements—probably in 1942. 






KEEP'EM ROLLING! 


OEM Defense Photo 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
i icadbadncinesdl Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
ES Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
RS Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
eer May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
A Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) -_-..---.-- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


wee we 1 Ree Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
eee Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Sa Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
a wil Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
No ec Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


0 eee May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicar: eee Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
OT EE May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
OS See Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
CD. .nccncmecccnn Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia *__...._-- Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
See Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 

LA Eee. Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 








i Se, ee Do. 
| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Sa, Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

I a vaca! Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)._........... Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

squeuent EOE Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

3 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 


trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the sims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 





Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 


| Date of issu- | for submit. | Date for oral 





Country ance of notice | ting written | op 
statements ? 
Chile___- | Oct. 2,1939 Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 


Argentina | May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941! | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay.| May 13, 1941 June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Cuba ?__.} July 26,1941 | Aug. 23, 19413) Sept. 8, 1941 





1 June 23, 1%41, for products listed in supplementary 
announcement of June 6, 1941. 

2? Supplementary agreement. 

3 September 6, 1941, for products listed in supplemen- 
tary announcement of August 18, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 








Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for the trade-mark registration 
were published in the Boletin Oficial of 
August 12, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposi- 
tion must be filed before September 15, 
1941. 





Class number and com- 


Trade-mark modity 


No. 9—Entire class. 





Blue Ribbon... ---.-.-..- 


Dentalon_- _| No. 25—Entire class. 
Standard -_--_- | No. 18—Entire class. 
Lincoln_-- No. 10—Entire class. 





Brazil—tThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 


rk Applications 





Class number and Date of pub 


T'rade-mark commodity lication 


Plastigut_- Class 10—Sutures July 29, 1941 


Sedamital Mary- | Class 22—Cotton Do. 
land. thread (except 
sewing thread). 
Alpha Class 3—Pharma- | Aug. 2,194] 


ceutical products. 





Panama—tThe following application 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on July 30, 1941. Opposition must 
be filed within 90 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Class number and 


l'rade-mark commodity 


Dragon -- Soap. 








September 13, 1941 


Reference Servi 
Releases 


These releases are available from the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the 
uniform price of 10 cents each. 


Commercial Plantings of Black Acacia in 
Brazil. (Pt. 1-68) 


Describes the development of a new 
industry in Brazil and its possibijj. 
ties. 


Canada Needs More American Coal. 
(Pt. 7-45) 


A résumé of the coal situation ip 
Canada and what trade and industry 
is doing to meet the increased de. 
mands. 


Distribution and Sales of Refined Petro. 
leum. (Pt. 7-46) 


Summarizes data dealing with the 
oil and gasoline industry of the 
United States, tracing the movye- 
ment from producer to consumer in 
1939 and gives some comparisons for 
previous years to show the trend. 


Hardware Trade in British Malaya. 
(Pt. 7-47) 


A brief on the condition of imports 
of various kinds of hardware into 
British Malaya, including data on 
the effects of the war. 


The Japanese Automotive Industry. 


(Pt. 9-40) 


An outline of the passenger car and 
truck situation in Japan and the 
effects of the war upon the industry. 
Also contains information on substi- 
tute fuels. 


[| CoRRECTION.—The heading ‘New Interna- 
tional Reference Service Releases’’ appearing 
on page 39 of the September 6, 1941, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY should read “New 
Industrial Service Releases.” | 





Many Soviet Automobiles Use 
Gas Generators 

The Soviet press reported that, at the 
close of 1939, 20 different types of gas- 
generator-propelled vehicles were in 
service in the Soviet Union, of which six 
operated on wood and the others on 
anthracite, charcoal, peat, and other 
fuel. 

Production in 1940, according to the 
plan, was estimated at 40,000 units, com- 





pared with actual output of 11,000 units | 


in 1939 and 6,000 in 1938. The Gorki 
plant was to account for 30,000 units in 
1940. 
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Interested American firms and indi- 
yiduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
pomestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume Tre- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


oreign Trade Opportunities 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 

















Commodities City and country Reteeme 
CEMENT: : ; 
Portland cement, gray, for construction purposes. Order of 1,000 bags | Tegucigalpa, Honduras_. 737 
of 100 pounds each. 
Giass PRODUCTS: 
Bottles, alkali-free, dark brown; 35,000 round bottles, with 25-gram con- | Cairo, Egypt 718 
tent, and 20,000 bottles, with 50-gram content. 
Tubes, alkali-free, in 1.50-meter lengths; 50,000 meters—diameter 10 |. do 718 
millimeters, glass thickness 0.6 millimeter; 25,000 meters—diameter 
12-13 millimeters, glass thickness 0.7 millimeter; 17,000 meters— 
diameter 14-15 millimeters, glass thickness 0.7 millimeter: 25,000 
meters—diameter 16-17 millimeters, glass thickness 0.9 millimeter; 
11,000 meters—diameter 19-20 millimeters, glass thickness 1 milli- 
meter; 500 meters—diameter 35-38 millimeters, glass thickness 1.20 
millimeters; 300 meters—8 millimeters inside diameter and 12 milli- 
meters outside diameter; and 300 glass rods, 844 millimeters diameter. 
TRON PRODUCTS: | 
Iron bars for construction purposes, standard quality. Order of 19,000 | Tegucigalpa, Honduras 737 
pounds. 
Phin galvanized iron sheets, 200, 28-gage. 200 corrugated galvanized do. 737 
iron sheets, 28-gage. 100 plain galvanized-iron sheets, 20-gage. 
RURRER GOODS: 
Capsules, gray, semihard rubber, diameter 17 millimeters, length 18 | Cairo, Egypt-. 718 
millimeters, rubber thickness about | millimeter. Order,of 50,000. 
STEEL PRODUCTS: 
Steel treads (protectors for wooden stair steps). Desoriptive literature | Bombay, India 736 
available. Order of about 5 long tons at a time. 
Wire nails—100 kegs of 100 pounds each, counter-checkered head; 100 | Tegucigalpa, Honduras. _-- 737 
kes of 100 pounds each wire staples. 
Barbed wire, order of 100 rolls, No. 13 caliber..................------- Se A eS ae 737 
VEGETARLE OIL: | 
Double-boiled linseed oi!, standard quality. Order of 10 drums of 50 |.._-. ee oe -| 737 
gallons each. | 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





Only Foreigners Consume 
Spirituous Liquors in China 


The principal consumers of imported 
whisky and gin in Shanghai and the rest 
of China are the British, American, and 
Canadian residents. Tastes of other for- 
eign residents generally incline toward 
wines or the spirits indigenous to their 
hative countries. 

Chinese consume large quantities of 
hative “wine,” which is usually served 
hot, but even those who have resided in 
foreign countries or been educated 
abroad have little or no taste for whisky 
and gin. The large clubs, foreign-style 
hotels, and cabaret night clubs patron- 
ed by foreigners are among the better 
outlets for imported whisky and gin of 
800d quality. 


Spanish Air Service Resumed 


Spain’s air-transport company, Iberia, 
reorganized recently, had to suspend 
service between Madrid and Las Palmas 
(Balearic Islands) because of shortage 
of equipment, according to the British 
press, but after several weeks the service 
was resumed. 

Iberia took over four Douglas DC-—2’s 
of the former Spanish company L. A. 
P. E., which were supposed to replace the 
Junkers Ju52’s used by Iberia—but these 
have not been sufficient, as the company 
has reportedly bought four more Ju52’s. 

Iberia is also said to be negotiating 
with the United States for transport air- 
planes. 
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Japan’s Artificial Butter 


Production of artificial butter in Japan 
has increased markedly in recent years. 
With the almost complete disappearance 
of pure butter from local markets, it has 
become an important item in the nation’s 
food supply. 

Largest increase was in 1936, when 
production of artificial butter advanced 
more than 100 percent to 4,656,962 kin, 
from 2,318,471 kin in the preceding year. 
This raised the output of artificial but- 
ter above that of the natural product, 
and it is believed that there was a con- 
siderable difference between the two in 
1939 and 1940. (1 kin=1.322772 pounds.) 

Production in 1938 (latest year avail- 
able) reached 5,829,535 kin—65 percent 
manufactured in Tokyo, 18 percent in 
Osaka. 

The higher grade Japanese artificial 
butter is produced from vegetable oils, 
soybean oil being the most important, 
followed by peanut oil, cottonseed oil, and 
coconut oil. The output of this grade 
is reported to have decreased somewhat, 
owing to the general shortage of vegetable 
oils, particularly soybean and coconut 
oils. 

The second grade, while probably more 
important in quantity, is inferior in qual- 
ity. It consists of various fish oils, mostly 
sardine oil, because of the low prices 
normally prevailing for this type. Her- 
ring oil and other similar fish oils are 
also used. Some artificial butter has been 
made from whale oil, say press reports, 
but the success of this attempt is doubt- 
ful, owing to the peculiar and unpleasant 
odor of whale products. 

Exports of artificial butter from Japan 
during 1939 (latest full year available) 
totaled 590,100 kin, compared with 242,- 
100 kin in 1938. During the first 9 
months of 1940, shipments amounted to 
268,300 kin. 





Are you interested in 


CHEMICALS? 


Then Read... 


INDUSTRIAL 
REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
PART 1 








Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying “Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940."’ Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 
covered in the series. 

Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service; on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


yw Interested in Other Commodities? 


If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service. 












































U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
VOLUME I 
No.1. Marketing Areasin Brazil, 5 cents. No. 29. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Co- 
No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 5 cents. lombia, 5 cents. 
No. 3. Bankruptcy Procedure in Australia, 5cents. No. 30. Economic Conditions in New Zealand 
No. 4. Education for the U.S. S. R.’s New Trained During 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 
Labor Reserve, 5 cents. No. 31. Economic Conditions in Turkey, Syria, 
No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. and Iran in 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 
No. 6. Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies No. 32. pagel Pang ag 5c Switzerland in 
sis : . 40 an arly 1941, 5 cents. 
of Foreign Countries, 5 cents. , cles ‘ : 
No. 7. Trade of the U. S. S. R. with the United No. 33. ee ser mage in Japan During 
States in 1940, 5 cents. “ and _— Fret, 5 aante, . 
No. 8. British Financial Agreements with Foreign No. 34. Economic Conditions tn Spain in 1940 and 
Countries, 5 cents. Early 1941, 5 cents. 
. sf : _ . No. 35. The British Exchequer Returns for 1940-41 
No. 9. ee a Position and Re and the Budget for the Year Endiné 
No. 10 nae oa ae pa , th J March 1942, 5 cents. 
o. 10. Trade o e Unite ates wi apan, . ; 
4 No. 36. Trade of the United States with the Neth- 
pcg Hong Kong, and Kwantung, 5 erlands Indies in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 11. Preparing Shipments to Argentina, 5 No. 37. aceite Renee ton Berantor in: 2000, Vol 
cents. ey ; ee ' 
No. 12. Spanish Government Nationalizes Nor- No. 38. India’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 cents. 
mal-Gage Railways, 5 cents. No. 39. Economic Conditions in Iraq in 1940, 5 
No. 13. Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua, 5 cents. 
cents. No. 40. Distribution of United States Imports in 
No. 14. Tax Reforms in Spain, 5 cents. Occupied and Unoccupied China, 5 
, ? cents. 
No. 15. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Trin- ; 
idad, British West Indies, 5 cents. No. 41. ——- _ — Profits Taxes in Aus- 
No. 16. Economic Conditions in Guatemala in a we — - 
1940. 5 cents. No. 42. Preparing Shipments to Canada, 5 cents. 
No. 17. United States Trade with Canada in 1940, No. 43. peer son we Conditions in Paraguay in 1940, 
5 cents. cents. 
No. 18. Economic Conditions in Brazil in 1940, No. 44. = ee in Nicaragua in 
5 cents. , dcents. 
No. 19. Price Control in Germany—Policy and No. 45. Economic Conditions in Bolivia in 1940, 
Technique, 5 cents. 5 cents. 
No. 20. Living and Office-Operating Costs in No. 46. Trade of the United States with Cuba in 
Puerto Rico, 5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 21. Preparing Shipments to Peru, 5 cents. No. 47. Trade of the United States with the 
No. 22. Economic Conditions in the U. S. S. R. Union of South Africa, 1940, 5 cents. 
in 1940, 5 cents. No. 48. Trade of the United States with the Phil- 
No. 23. Canada: Temporary Admission of Motor ippine Islands in 1940, 5 cents. 
Vehicles, Outfits, and Personal Effects No. 49. Trade of the United States with Australia 
of Nonresidents, 5 cents. in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 24. Foreign Trade of the United States with No. 50. Trade of the United States with Venezue- 
the United Kingdom in 1940, 5 cents. la in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 25. U. S. Trade with Latin American Repub- No. 51. Trade of the United States with Brazil in 
lics in 1940, 5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 26. Trade of the United States with Argentina No. 52. China’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 
in 1940, 5 cents. cents. 
No. 27. Economic Conditions in Finland in 1940, No. 53. Trade of the United States and Mexico 
5 cents. in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 28. Economic Conditions in Canada in 1940, No. 54. Economic Conditons in Costa Rica in 
5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
This Service contains information on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions: 
Market areas; industrial developments; analyses of international shifts of capital; trans- 
portation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary developments; 
foreign commercial laws; tariffs; quotas, documentation, restrictions, and regulations; 
etc. White paper (81% x ll inches), standard 3-ring punching. By subscription, $6 
per year, in advance (individual releases at prices shown), from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through Department of 
Commerce field offices. 
NOTE: For the present, all subscriptions are ‘“back-dated’’—that is, a complete set of International Reference Service reports are 
mailed to each subscriber a few days after subscription remittance is received. 
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